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of important. 
more important. 


tions. The convenience of many could often be served if dates —— 
herings were ages long enough in advance so that other = 
planned acco + The BuLretIiN will print a calendar of the —* 
eduled meetings, of interdenominational organizations, 
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MBARRASSMENTS are often caused by conflicting dates of the many | 
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Constitutional Convention of the Young Men's 

** Christian Associations of N. A. ..... , Cleveland, Ohio Oct. 17-26 

_ y Education Movement, Managers...... New York.....Octoter 16 
Conference American Country Life Association....St,Louis.....Nov.8-ll 
-.° Federal Council Administrative Committee. ... 
American Branch, World Alliance for International g§g- 
Friendship Through the Churches............ Philadelphia 
of Reference and Counsel Vordiga 
Ng Conference of Promotional Agencies............. Dayton, Ohio .. Dec. 9-11 
| Commissions on Race Relationsand j= 


Federal Council, Annual Meeting Executive Com- 


- 


‘4 © Day of Prayer for Mis 
Young Women’s Christian Associations, National 
| Convention York.....April 80-May 6 
American Bible Society, Annual Meeting.........New York.....May8 


È pone 


ons Conference of North America... +Atlantic : | 


Gharch Boards of Education and College. 4 


Ohio Dec. 12-14. | 
Student Volunteer Movement, Quadrennial. «Indianapolis, Dec. 28- 
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Is it Nothing 


to America! 


It passes comprehension that anyone 
who sees the situation in ‘Europe at first 


| hand today, and who at the same time be- 


 lieves in the Christian Gospel, should ad- 
vocate for America a policy of aloofness. 
It is no figure of speech to say that the 


Continent of Europe is threatened with 


the eclipse of its civilization. That Ger- . 


many will be swept by overwhelming rev-. 


olution before the winter, unless some 


accord on reparations can be found, is the 


well-nigh unanimous. judgment of the 
most trustworthy 


only mean utter catastrophe. On July 28, 


. when our ship reached Hamburg, the 


eight weeks! Such a situation seems a 


ert 


mark stood at 1,200,000 to the dollar; 
when I was there at the end of August 
it was nearly 10,000,000 to the dollar; 
when I reached New York again in Sep- . 
tember it was 150,000,000. All this within 


joke to the American tourist but means 
hunger and despair for the great rank 
and file of the middle classes. ~~ 


And revolution, when it comes, may 
not stop at national boundaries. The 


whole continent of Europe may be en- 


gulfed unless some relief be quickly 


ink If a chaotic Europe is the result, 


will it have no effect on America? Will 


there then'be no “entanglements” to face? 


> 
È 


American residents 
there. The meteoric fall of the mark can 


5103, 
1917, authorized July oy 


What, is to do? It 3 
easy to say that Rubine has. brought the 
disaster on herself and must “fry in her 


own fat.” Such an attitude is not. only 
unchristian; it is also short-sighted and 


impracticable. The world today is too 
much one, the nations are too interde- . 
pendent economically, for one nation to © 


prosper long while another suffers. Some 
day we will awake to the fact that so ie 


as Europe cannot buy our surplus prod- | | 
ucts there will. be no full prosperity for 


American agriculture and business. The 


Church’s concern, however, is on a wholly — 
different level than loss of business. Itis 
that America should not lose her soul! ‘To. 
stand aloof through. selfish indifference ; 


would mean for us a spiritual 


worse than any phy sical disaster that 


rope faces. 


The plain fact now seems: * 


there is no real solution of the ‘reparations 


issue until the United. States 1 is willing to 3 


consider adjustment in the. interallied 
debts,—which demands from. America a 


spirit of sacrifice. No other conclusion is 


possible when one realizes :that the in- 


debtedness of the Allies to America today. 


is almost as great as the total amount, 
which, in the judgment of the best eco- 
nomists, Germany is able to pay. Amer- 


ican people should cease from ,acrimoni- 
ous criticism of either France or Germany | 


and direct their attention to their own 
attitude. 
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face in the sand. 
attitude toward the debts, insisting Shy- 


è È 


have from Germany at least enough to 
defray the cost of rebuilding the devasta- 


. ted regions and to repay her debts to the 


United States and England. The justice 


‘of that claim no one can deny. England 


eclares that she must receive from either 
rance or Germany enough to pay her . 


debt to “the United States and that she 


will sacrifice the rest. What then? The 
solution lies largely in our hands, as the 


| richest creditor nation. What right have 
we to demand that France make conces- 


sions to Germany if we are ourselves 


unwilling to make concessions to France? 


It is not a question as to whether we 
are to become involved in the European 
tangle or not: we are involved already. 
We cannot avoid the issue by hiding our 
If we take an inflexible 


lock-wise on our pound of flesh, we may 


indirectly be forcing the ruin of Germany, 
Which God f orbid! : 


If the United States would Say dala 
and unequivocally to the nations of Eu-. 


rope, “In the interest of world peace and 
. reconstruction we are ready to sit down 
- with you around the table and reopen the. 


whole question of indebtedness as well as 
reparations,’ a new light would shine into 


the present darkness. Until we are ready | 


to do that, what right has America to play 
the part of the Pharisee? She would do 
better not to be saying, “I thank Thee 
T am not as other nations are,” but to 
examine her own attitude and say “God 


be merciful to me, a sinner.” 


The more one studies the situation the 
more he is forced to the conclusion that a 
generous and sacrificial spirit on the part 
of America is an indispensable requisite - 


for a real solution. Here, then, is a direct 
duty of the Church. It has always de- 
clared that a spirit of unselfishness, of 
readiness for sacrifice, lies at the heart of 


the Christian way of life. To whom may 


we look to cultivate that attitude if not to 
the Church? S. Mi C. 


[2] 
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The Church 


- All the forces of religion and morality 


should rejoice in the call which has been — 


issued for the “Citizenship Conference” 
to be held at Washington, October 18-15. 
Its purpose is to solidify sentiment and 
activity for the maintenance of the integ- 
rity of the Eighteenth Amendment. — 
The calibre of the 750 representative 
men and women in every walk of life, who 
have joined in sending’ out the call, is 
abundant evidence of the high quality of 
work which may be anticipated from the 
conference. Hon. Gifford Pinchot, Gov- 


ernor of Pennsylvania, is the honorary | 


chairman; Hon. Carl E. Milliken, former 
Governor of Maine, is chairman. To Mr. 
Fred B. Smith, the indefatigable and far- 
sighted chairman of the Federal Council’s 
Commission on Councils of Churches, is 
due the gratitude of all good citizens for. 
taking the initiative in the movement. 


That this conference will not be simply | 


a display of oratory but will penetrate to 


the bedrock of the problem is assured by 
the painstaking work which has been car- 
ried on by the Federal Council’s Research 
Department for several weeks in making 
‘special enquiries concerning the actual re- 


sults of the experiment with prohibition. 


If the violation of the prohibition legis- | 


lation be allowed to continue unchecked 


the very foundations of order and govern- 


ment are being undermined. In the not-. 


‘able words of the late President Harding: 
‘Whatever breeds disrespect for the law 
of the land is a force tending to the gen- 
eral breakdown of the social organization.” 
The adoption of the Eighteenth 
Amendment needs to be seen everywhere 


as one of the greatest moral achievements 


of this generation. For the sake of the 
public good, a whole people has been will- 
ing officially to sacrifice personal appetite 
and to renounce what is to some a sensu- 
ous pleasure. In the preservation of such 


an attitude and spirit in America the 


churches above all other agencies should 
‘lead the way. 
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Churches Call America to Enter World Court 


HE last paragraphs of President Harding s last message to the nation, in 
his released address, dealt with his earnest desire and conviction that Amer- 


a supporting member of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
“The big thing is the firm establishment of the Court and our 


ica should become a 
national Justice. 


cordial adherence thereto. All else is mere detail. is 


The Council’s on Inter- 
national Justice and Goodwill believes that the 


Churches heartily approve of American mem- 
bership in the World Court, and eapeeatly : 


desires the Senate to 
accept without mutila- 


the proposal, which been 


widely circulated. Responses show that the sug- 
gestion is being enthusiastically taken up; the 
outlook is most. Promising for a nation-wide 


campaign of educa- 


tion or substantial | == 
modification, the pro- | - 
posals of the late Pres- | I 
ident as formulated in 
his Message to the 
Senate, February 24, 

1923. 

The General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyteri- 
an Church in the U, S. 
 A., at its recent meet- 

ing, endorsed “the 
recommendation of the 
President of the 
United States that we 
enter the World 
Court.” Other ecclesi- 
astical bodies meeting 
the past spring and 
summer have taken 
similar action. — 

The Churches of 
Amar: ca have repeat- 
edly expressed their 
unequivocal stand for 
a World Peace Sys- 
tem and for the settle- 
ment of all international difficulties by processes 


of law, conciliation and mutual consideration. 


In view of the known attitude of the Churches, 
of the deliberate judgment of President Hard- 


ing and his Cabinet, and of the opposition of 


certain Senators, the Commission of the Fed- 


eral Council is proposing to the Churches of | 
America to observe Armistice Day (November 


11th) as World Court Sunday, and the week 


preceding (November 5th - 10th) as World 
Court Week. 


Tn preparation for this campaign, the Com- 
mission issued in August a preliminary leaflet 


WHERE THE WORLD COURT SITS AT THE HAGUE © 


tion. 

It has See evi- 
dent, however, that if 
the Senate is to be per- 
suaded to act favor- 
ably on President 
Harding’s proposal, 
many millions of citi- 
zens should give this 
question careful con- 
sideration and then 


adequate way, their 


Judgment and desire in 
; 


the matter. 

This Commission of 
the Federal Council, 
therefore, with the 
Church Peace Union 
and the American 


Alliance for Interna- 
tional Friendship 
through the Churches, 


and to all organiza- 
tions sympathizing 


with these views, the following suggestions and. 
proposals for cooperation in a program of na- 
tional education in regard to the World Court. 


CONCRETE SUGGESTIONS 
1, Let all Christian organizations that hold 


regular meetings between Nov. 5 and 12, such 


as Church prayer meetings, Home and Foreign 


Mission study groups, Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., | 


and Student Volunteer Movement classes, Chris- 


tian Endeavor, Epworth League and other. 
young people’s groups, make the question of 
American —" in the World Court a 


di 


should let their Sena- 
tors know, in some 


. Branch of the World 


offers to the: Churches. 
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| principal topic for study, porate, if pe In order to set the above suggestions in op- 

| special speakers. — eration, this Commission has. begun extensive | 

| . 2. Let Chambers of Coriniaree, Labor or- correspondence with hundreds of officiale i in the 

| ganizations, Granges, Rotary, Kiwanis and organizations and groups mentioned. i 

| other similar clubs, Women’s clubs, the League A comprehensive popular booklet also is in 

of Women Voters and all distinctively women’s course of preparation entitled “The Churches 

| organizations, the American Legion and all of America and the World Court of Justice.” 

| Peace Societies provide for discussion on the —’The United States now has a new opportu- 

i; World Court in their regular meetings and pub- nity to do her part in taking the next step in © 

Bie lications during the week. | establishing. and supporting a World Peace 
Si = 8. LetCity Church Federations and Coun- System. Whether or not she will avail herself 
fi a cils arrange with business, labor and other or- of this new opportunity depends apparently on 

ed È) ganizations for union mass meetings on the the promptness and unanimity with which mil- 

Peo World Court and American membership therein. lions of citizens express their judgment. Go 

4. Let all Sunday School Superintendents © S. L. G. 


ae arrange for a 10 minute service on the World _ | 
Court; and also for rallies of all the Sunday | 

of World Court Sunday. A pageant and a _ A HYMN FOR WORLD couRT <. 
| united procession would make the day memor- MEETINGS 
able for the children and young people. (Tune America, the Beautif 
«| (55 5. Let the Religious Press feature the Per- 
|) are manent Court of International Justice in their Lift up your voice, O Sons of Men, where” os ul 
Baa «Issue for World Court Week, including articles may be found | 
Dl; I \ on America’s responsibilities and apportata From frozen North and Southern clime, from Di 
Di | in international relations. . — East and West, resound | 


| 
| 
| 

| Pi 6. Let the daily press recognize the World The call for freedom under law, for peace ‘ail : 
Court Week in one or more of their editorials equity, 

DD during the week and have a broadside on the For nations with united vil to keep the whale 
È 

i 

| 

| 

| 

È 

| 


(0) general subject in their issue for No- world free. 
iii vember Bi Lift up your voice, ye Sons of Men, proclaim I 
Let Presidents of Colleges and Univera- your solemn vow | 
i | ee ties urge upon the various groups in their re- To reach the goal for which men died. and gave 
; || . spective institutions the importance of recog- their lives that now 
| nizing World Court Week. And let the Na- From selfish aims that crush the weak, from fear 

tional Education Association and the School = and arms and greed, _ 

Citizenship League, suggest a similar recog- Humanity, by world gal te: may be laden 

nition in all public schools, both High Schools reed. | 

and Grammar grades, on some suitable day 

during the week. | 

8. Let all on World lodi Sun- 

_ day, preach on some phase of America’s inter- 
| national responsibility and opportunity, and 

on the significance of the World Court as an 
aa | 9. Let all the various agencies named above Pesce | 
Bl a. invite and urge all citizens of voting age to Then lift thy voice, America, join in the world. + | 
write during the week or on World Court Sun- refrain, 
aaa ° day to both of their Senators, addressing them Why stand ye silent and aloof, bend: thy great 
(93 at their home town. Letters should also be sent strength again — “*. “4 
(im aa to President Coolidge. These letters should ex- ‘To win the vision for Peace, as once ye did for . 
Pe. press the writer’s judgment and desire regard- War, ~ 
Pel ing President Harding’s proposal for American God bless thee, now, America—go forth to serve » 
a _ membership in the Permanent Court of Inter- once more. + 
national Justice. . C. M. 
[4] 


Lift up your voice, then, Sons of Men, trium- 

. phant be your song, 

For lo! the nations meet and pledge that Law 
shall conquer wrong 

And serve the welfare of mankind, and cause 
dread war to cease; 
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‘How the Orthodox Eastern Church Appears 


to a Western Protestant 


Written from Athens, August 


O thoughtful observer can be long in the 
Near East and meet some of its spiritual 
leaders without realizing that the Pro- 

testant Churches of the West know all too little 
of the Orthodox Eastern Church. He cannot 


help feeling keenly that here is a great part of 


the body of Christ with which we ought to have 
«een: fellowship and cooperation. 


We ought, in the first place, to recognize our 
“debt, throughout past centuries, to the Eastern 
Church. It is a debt which began in the early 
period of Christianity when the Greek intellect 
gave theological formulation to our faith. It 
is a debt which has continued through the 
_ Middle Ages and since as the Orthodox Churches 
have stood as a bulwark against the westward 
advance of Islam. 

And not to the past alone. but to the pres- 
ent hour may one look to see the strength 
and the power of the Eastern Church. Certain- 
ly there is a current of quickened life flowing 
through great sections of it today. 


This has been unmistakable i in the 
conferences which it has. been my privilege to 
hold during the last two weeks with some of the 
outstanding figures in the Orthodox Churches, 
including the Acting Patriarch of the Greek 
Church at Constantinople, the Acting Patri- 


«arch of the Armenian Church, Archbishop Ana- 


stasis of the Russian Church in Constantinople, 
and Chrysostom, the newly consecrated Metro- 
politan of Athens. These, and others whom one 
might mention, such as the Metropolitan of 


 Saloniki, the Archbishop of Jerusalem, and 


Bishop Nicholai (so well known in America) 
represent a deeply spiritual and forward-fook- 
ing leadership with whom we should count it a 
joy and a privilege to develop the closest re- 
lations of fellowship and helpfulness. 


Of course there are obvious weaknesses in the 
Orthodox Church, as we see it today, its tradi- 
tionalism, its over-emphasis on. ritualism, the 
lack of education among the clergy. Rut if one 
is tempted to pass a final judgment in the light 
of these things alone, let him recall for how 


many centuries these Near Eastern Churches 


have either been in bondage politically to Islam 


LI 


HIS GRACE, CHRYSOSTOM, METROPOLITAN OF ATHENS 


) tile environment. The wonder is not that there | 


are things which may be criticized but that 
Christian faith and spiritual life survive such 


obstacles and that the Church still has, as ito 
has always had, a mighty hold upon the hearts 


and lives of the people. 

 Certainly whatever we in the West are to do 
FOR the Orthodox Churches we must do 
THROUGH these Churches, —-never by prose- 


lyting among them. The Protestant leaders. 


with whom I talked in Constantinople and 
Athens, almost without exception, share this 


opinion. Indeed, the American Board of Com- 


missioners for Foreign Missions, in association 


with Robert College, has already put into opera- 
‘tion a remarkable plan of cooperation with the 


Orthodox leaders in training priests and work- 


or struggling to keep themselves alive in a hos- ers for their Churches. In “The School of Re- 


TE 
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ligion, wo this project at Constantinople is 
called, opened a year ago, there were more than 
a score of students from the Greek, Armenian, - 
Russian and Bulgarian Orthodox Chistches; to- 


gether with several Protestant students. The 


Orthodox students came with the full endorse- 
ment and support of their bishops, who realize 
today the need for suc help as the American 
Churches can give. The instruction in the lit- 
urgy and Church history is given by leaders of 
the Orthodox faith, while courses in the Bible, 
religious education, social service and other 
subjects are given by American teachers. Itis. 


hoped that this School of Religion may ulti-. 


mately become a union effort, including in its 


scope all the Protestant Churches carrying on 
- work in any part of the Near East, and always 


developing in the fullest cooperation with the 
Orthodox Churches themselves. Here is a superb | 


pioneering enterprise, deserving the support of 
the whole of American Protestantism and de- | 


monstrating the practicability of closer rela- 
tions between Near Eastern and Western Chris- 


tiamity: in every realm at activity. 


‘Tue Present 


Never was a moment more opportune than 


| the present for developing such cooperation be- 


tween the Orthodox Churches and Protestant- 


_ ism. Their leaders are now turning to us for 


sympathy and practical help. They are grate- 


ful for what has already been done by Amer- 


ican Christianity,—for the service of revered 
leaders like Dr. Peet, of the American Board, 
who, I was told, was one of the most trusted 


advisers of Patriarch Meletios of the Greek 
Church; for the work of the Young Men’s Chris- 


tian with which Orthodox leaders. 


have cooperated heartily; for the special inter- 
est of the Episcopal Church, which has made. 


many of our Western Churchmen known to 
them; for the mission of mercy carried on by 
Near East Relief; for the efforts of the Federal 
Council of the Churches in behalf of justice for 
the minorities in the Near East. For these and 
other reasons there is a surprising interest 
throughout the Near East in the American 
Churches. Every one of the Orthodox leaders 
with whom I spoke welcomed eagerly the sug- 
gestion of closer contacts in the future. 


As a representative of the cooperative work 


of the American Evangelical Churches it was a 


special satisfaction to me to discover that sev- 
eral of these Orthodox leaders already knew of 
the Federal Council of the Churches, under- 


16] 
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stood something of the united movement for 
which it stands, and were grateful for what it 
had done for the Near East. The Armenian 
Patriarch spoke feelingly of the service of the 
Council to his people and pleaded for future 
help. The Acting Patriarch of the Greek 
Church knew of the Council’s effort in behalf of 
the refugees and of the message to the first 
Lausanne Conference protesting against the 
proposal to expel the patriarchate from Con- 
stantinople. The Metropolitan of Athens told 
me that he read the Federal Council Bulletin 
and was watching the development of the Coun- 
cil with deep interest. In his inaugural address 
at the time of his recent consecration he urged, 
‘among other wise policies, the ‘establishment. 
of friendly cooperation with all the Christian 
Churches throughout the world.” — 


RECOMMENDATIONE 


As ‘steps in the further development of closer 
fellowship and helpfulness it would seem that 
the Protestant Churches of America, acting 
through the Federal Council as their agency for 
united effort, ought to be snegeiatns with at 
| least the following program: 


1. Interpreting the Orthodox Gain to 
the West. First of all, the present ignorance 
and lack of understanding must be removed. 


2. Expressing in every possible way the 
sympathy of the Western Churches toward the 
Eastern, and facilitating more personal con- 
tacts and more systematic communication with 
the Orthodox leaders in the Near East. — 

3. Giving practical assistance to the Ortho- 
dox Churches in such ways as they may deem | 
helpful. 


4. Developing a more regula 
and cooperative relationship with the branches 
of the Orthodox Churches PERA to their 
own people in America. “© 


S. M. C. 


a. “THE SWORD ‘OR THE CROSS” 


Mr. €; W. Jolinson, 128 Street, 
Springfield, Mass., announces that a former 
soldier has offered to pay for one thousand 
copies of Kirby Page’s “The Sword or the 
Cross,” if readers can be found who will pass 
. tue book along after having read it themselves. 
Those interested are invited to write to Mr. 
Johnson for copies of the book. 
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Libol for 1923 


Labor is Urged to be More Co-operative and to Give More 
Consideration to Public Welfare 


HE Labor Sunday Message for 1923 is 


unusually instructive and significant. All 

who have read it ‘thoughtfully realize 

that the introduction is a statesmanlike docu- 

ment, and that the summary of labor events 

during the year which forms the major part of 

the document has not only immediate but per: 
manent value. 

The introduction speaks frankly to Labor, 

though with such fairness and appreciation of 

the problems of organized labor and the cause 


which it represents, that it will be listened to 
with respect. Labor is urged in this message | 
by the churches to give larger consideration to. 
the public welfare, and to be more cooperative. 


in its teaching and methods. The following ex- 
tracts will give the reader the point of view and 
character of the message : 
_ “With the essential aims of the San move- 
ment, the Christian Church has deeply sym- 
pathized. The criticism is not without founda- 
tion, however, that both in its particular ob- 
 Jectives and in the means by-which they are 
sought, organized labor sometimes fails to take 
- sufficient account of the needs of the whole com- 
munity. The fault by no means rests with labor 
alone; when forced to devote all its energies to 
a defense of its right to live, the labor move- 


ment could not be expected to develop social 


leadership. But the new economic advantage 


which with the turn of the business tide has 


come to labor enhances the stewardship for 
which it must give an accounting. To the ex- 
tent to which they are relieved of the necessity 


of defending rights, labor leaders may give 


their attention to more constructive undertak- 
ings. 
\“Tt is not to be denied that the distribution 


of the product of labor is far from equitable, 


and this fact inevitably weakens labor’s in- 
| centive to produce. But the basic economic 
fact in America today is that instead of a sur- 


plus, the nation has an actual deficit; not. 


enough goods are produced, even assuming the 
most equitable distribution, to provide the 
material needs of all our people. Labor cannot, 
of course, by its own efforts create an economic 
surplus. It may even be admitted that responsi- 
bility for greater industrial efficiency rests pri- 


marily with management. But the attainment 


of this end seems to be waiting upon the leader- 
ship of an industrial group that will give second 
place to defensive considerations in the interest 
of greater service. There must be a new lead, 
a breaking of the industrial deadlock. Would 


any other single act be so potent economically 
as a concerted effort by the great labor organ- 
izations to make industry a public service? ... 

“In the future, labor unions must attempt 


more and more to justif y themselves by func- 
tioning, as the guilds in the Middle Ages func- 
tioned, in creating, and to the limit of their 
power preserving, high standards of produc- 


tion. It is to the interest of labor, as well as of 
the community, that union membership should 


have a significance akin to that of membership 
in à profession. It should be a guarantee of the 
attainment of high standards in craftsman- 


ship and of a high order of integrity and fidel- 
ity. | 


“Not only the aims of labor but the methods 


by which they are sought must justify them- 
selves before the conscience of the community. 


In this connection, several events of the year 


should be instructive to the leaders of the labor 
movement. | 


‘“T'he on several of the 


of the conflict now more than a year old, over 
recognition of the shop crafts’ unions, has 
caused great hardship to the striking employes, — 
enormous expense to the railroads, and a very 

considerable hazard to traffic. The public has 
been divided in its attitude, but the resent- 


ment caused by the interruption of transporta- 


tion has made it almost impossible to secure at- 


tention to the issues involved. From some points 
of view the results of such a‘contest may, in 
the minds of those who participate, justify the 


undertaking. Nevertheless, labor cannot afford 


to overlook the cost and the hazard to its own 
cause that are entailed in an “pps to eco- 


nomic force. . . 


“Of much import are the developments of the 
last few weeks with reference to the long con- 


tinued regime of the twelve-hour day in the steel 


industry. An appeal to public opinion based 


solely upon a regard for the human values in- 


volved has brought an unequivocal declaration 
from the industry that the twelve-hour day 
would be shortly abandoned. Might not this 
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end have been earlier by an 
insistent and sustained appeal to-the nation on 


the part of organized labor? Labor has played 
an important part in developing public opinion 


with reference to this question, but it can hard-. 
ly be doubted that the labor movement has given 
too little attention to the possibilities of an ap- 


peal to the great body of public opinion which 
it has itself helped to create. It is inevitable, 
and just, that when elemental rights of working 


. men are persistently denied, their economic 


power should make itself .felt in protest, but 
even then, that protest can be effective only in 
so far as labor commands the confidence of the 
community as to the breadth of its vision and 
the sincerity of its purpose. . . . 

‘Another issue that labor must face | is ‘that 


involved in the country-wide controversy over 


the closed shop. The question cannot be settled 
by a mere declaration of abstract principles. 
It must be worked out with patience and mutual 


| respect by the parties involved. To the ardent 


supporter of trade unionism, there is no viola- 


1 
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tion of individual freedom in the ‘closed shop. 
| principle. He considers it quite as just as the 


compulsory payment of taxes on the ground 


of participation in common benefits. From this 
point of view, the individual worker has a moral 
obligation to the labor movement. 
doctrine cannot be impressed upon the com- 
munity by force. Open-minded employers are 


But this 


coming to recognize the right of labor to or- 


ganize and the impropriety and injustice of 
any interference by employers with such activ- 
ity. This recognition is far from universal, but 
it will be increasingly difficult for employers to 


withhold it, if labor uses its power wisely. . . . 
“The labor movement has a history of im- 


portant achievement and of patriotic service. 
It promises to be greater in the future than in 
the past. But the public will increasingly insist, 


and the teachings of religion require, that in 
undertaking to serve the workers organized 


labor should serve the whole people. In no other 


way can the interest of labor itself be per 
advanced. 


point of view of industrial relations was 
. the issuance, a few weeks ago, by the 


- Executive Council of the American Federation 


of Labor, of a proclamation concerning the ob- 
servance of Labor Sunday. 
the Council stated that the labor movement in 
its effort to improve the material status of the 
workers “has always taught that the material 
is essential to something higher, and that the 
inspiration of our movement has its deepest 


springs in something above and beyond the. 


material.” 
The statement called upon the PS to 


“draw close to their altars the soul of Labor 


on the coming Labor Sunday,” and the workers 
were urged to cooperate with the churches in 
order to make Labor Sunday significant in the 


spiritual development of the masses of the 
American people. 


The issuance of this piclaniatiani: was in- 


spired by Mr. William T. Stead, of Browning 
Settlement, London, who, on a tour of this 
country a few months ago, made very extensive 


contacts among labor leaders and urged a defi- 
nite effort under labor auspices to emphasize 


the spiritual aspects of the labor movement. It 


18) 


In this document. 


God” 


A Spiritual Pro clamation from Labor 


NOTABLE event of the year from the is Mr. Stead’s hope that something may be . 


initiated in this country comparable to the 
annual observance of “Labor Week” which has 


. become, under his leadership, a prominent 
feature of the work of Browning Settlement. 


The proclamation by the American Federa- 


tion of Labor was at once given currency 
through the Information Service of the Fed- 


eral Council and it has since been widely pub- 
lished and favorably commented upon. 


The growing recognition of the Federal 
Council as the central agency through which 
the Protestant churches can speak with a united 
voice on the moral phases of social and inter- 
national questions is illustrated by a letter 


from George M. Fiske, of Auburndale, Mass.: 


“The late declaration on the twelve hour day, 
joined in by Catholic and Jewish interests, and 


broadcasted through the secular press brought 


from me, when I saw it, the most hearty, ‘Thank 
The Church is articulate at last in a 
field wherein it has been silent in the past; a 
united voice which is heard around the world, 
as I believe it now has been; not as united a 
voice as I hope the future will bring forth, but 


a voice the world hears and stops to listen to.” 
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in it an 
their patriotism, and 
many thousands who 
‘found the direct sup- 


tagonistic to their re- 
turned to the Red 


Cross as one service 


for a great national 


Red Cra ‘Annual Roll 
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Call, ‘November 11-20 — 


Churches to Help Put It Over the Top. 


NHE Japanese with: its appal- 
ling wake of suffering, makes it more im- 
perative than ever for the Churches to 


| rally to the support of the Red Cross. 


During the war the American Red Cross 
became a great popular national ‘organiza- 
tion for relief and war . 
service. Millions .of 
people who could not 
go to the front found 
outlet for 


port of the war an- 


ligious convictions, 


they could render. 
The war ended near- 


ly five years ago, but 
the necessity remains 


agency for emergency 
relief in overwhelming 
disasters, for the de- 
velopment of neglected 
forms of social work 
such as country hurs- 
ing and health centers, 
and for the exigencies 
of war which may 
come at any time somewhere in the world. 
— The official statement of the Red Cross to 
the Churches, especially significant in the light 


follows: 
“The Red Cross, national and siternational. 


has come to us ‘out of the very depths of 


human suffering.’ Its history and program are 


too well known to the churches to need much 


comment, for it is in the religious bodies of 
America that the American Red Cross has 


found the high per cent of its best leadership. 


in the furtherance of a work which, perhaps 
more than any other, effectively deistadtrates 
to the world at large 'the ideal of the Brother- 
hood of Man. 
date is November 11-29, and that date is ap- 


RED CROSS POSTER FOR 1928 


Problems. 
of the Japanese earthquake, reads in part as. 


The Seventh Annual Roll Call 


IR by the American Red Cross with full 


confidence so far as the churches ‘ ‘are con- 
cerned.”’ 


The Federal Council recommends: fest. that 


pastors everywhere lend their influence to the 
campaign, and that they organize their own 


churches in harmony 
with the plans made 
locally; second, that 
the church press give 
generous space and 
effective editorial 
treatment to the Roll 
Call with the double 
purpose of getting 
every minister into ac- 


ing the laity; third, 
that denominational 
officials responsible for 
securing cooperation 
with such causes, ex- 
ert themselves in. their 
administrative capaci- 
ty toward the success 
of the campaign. 


EVANGELICAL 
SYNOD TO DEAL 
WITH SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS 
The General Con- 
ference of the Evan- 
gelical Synod for 1921 authorized the creation 
of a Commission on Christianity and Social. 
The new commission, organized with 
Rev. J. H. Horstmann as secretary, will co- 
operate closely with the Federal Council. _ 
The following specific aims were adopted: 
1. “To gather complete, accurate and un- 
prejudiced information concerning economic 


conditions in this country and in other lands, 
and concerning all events or movements which 
Involve moral principles or have a bearing upon 


the welfare of the people. 
2. “To study this information in the light of 


the ‘spirit and the letter of the teachings of 


Christ, and with a view to discover what needs. 
to be done to relieve and remove social wrongs, 
and to Christianize the present social order.” 


tion, and of interest- © 
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OR more than a year Dr. Gulick has been 
absent from this office as he has journeyed 
from country to country in the Far East, 

carrying to the Christians and Churches of 
China, Japan, and Korea the message of greet- 
ings, of goodwill and of a Warless World, from 
the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America. He is now once more at his desk 
taking up afresh the arduous duties of the Com- 
mission on International Justice and Goodwill. 

The preliminary draft of his Report shows 
that he had a remarkable time, meeting hun- 


dreds of the leaders in each country, both native 
and foreign, 
able to travel widely in China on his prelim-. 
Inary unofficial trip, — 

. Shantung to Peking, through Shansi, in Central 


Christian and politicall He was 
—from Shanghai through 


China, and on to the South as far as Canton. 


On his official visit during April and May he 


visited only the principal cities of Northern 
and Central China—Tientsin, Peking, Hankow, 
Nanking, Soochow, Hangchow, and Shanghai. 


At the latter city he attended the first annual 


meeting of the National Christian Council. 


There he delivered the Federal Council’s Mes- 
sage to representatives of the entire Christian 


body of China, which numbers nearly half a 
million Protestant adherents. © 

Two months were devoted to Japan libare 
he made 155 addresses all told), and two weeks. 
in Korea, in February, March and April. A 
short trip was also made to the Philippine 
Islands. On his way back Dr. Gulick spent 


about two weeks in Honolulu and a week in 
San Francisco, studying afresh the J apanese 


problem in those centers. | 

As a result of his address to the Congrega- 
tional Ministers’ Meeting in San Francisco, a 
declaration was unanimously adopted by that 
body on American relations with the Far East. 


( 


AMERICA AND THE Far East 


This declaration is as follows: 
First: We believe that the maintenance of 
friendly relations between the United States 


and the great races of the Far East is a matter 


of vital importance for the decades and centu- 
ries ahead and that to this end there should be 


no legislation in the United States establishing 
| discrimination against any people residing in 
the United States on account of race, color or. 
religion. 
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Dr. Gulick Reports Far East 


‘ 
- 


Second: We believe that for the most effect 
ive promotion of Americanization of all the 


> races and peoples in the United States, 


provision should be made at once by Congress 
for raising the standards of naturalization and. 


that opportunity for citizenship, through nat- 


uralization, should be opened to all who are 


duly qualified regardless of race. The question 


of naturalization is not to be confused with | 
that of immigration. While immigration from 
various countries should be carefully regulated, 
all people who are lawfully in the United States 
and who plan to remain a permanent part of 
our population, should be permitted to become 
citizens—without pra to race, color or re- 
ligion. 

Third: We that the proposal to 
to American born children of Asiatic parentage 


the constitutional right of citizenship, is fraught 


with grave peril and should be strongly op- 


posed. Instead of solving in any degree present 


problems, a Constitutional Amendment on the 
lines proposed would but aggravate them and 
would also create new ‘difficulties. 


WORLD COOPERATION IN MISSIONS 
The meeting. of the International Missionary 


Council at Oxford last J uly was a remarkable 


illustration of the extent to which the mission- 
ary forces of the world are attaining a unity 
of spirit and practical cooperation in their pro- 
grams. The issues considered at this meeting 
of the Council were an equally striking testi- 
mony of the statesmanlike character of the for- 
eign missionary enterprise. Among the sub- 
jects which received conspicuous attention were 
the problem of race consciousness in its relation 
to the missionary task, the relation of the mis- 
sion to the indigenous church, the character of 
missionary education and its relation to govern- 
mental education, and the place of women in 


the Church and in missions on the field. Prac- 


tical problems which were considered in detail 


had to do especially with the situation in East 


and North Africa, the continuance of the work 
of the German missionaries, -the admission of 
American negroes into Africa as missionaries, 
and the relation of missions to governments. 
‘The officers of the International Missionary 
Council are Dr. John R. Mott, Chairman, Mr. 
J. H. Oldham, Dr. A. L. Warnshuis, Secreta- 


ries, James M. Speers, Treasurer. 
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- Impressions of the Religious Situation in Europe 


Part of a Report to the Federal Council’s Administrative Committee 
By SAMUEL McCrea CAVERT 


NE of the most  peakityitie experiences of the summer on the Continent of 
Europe was the discovery of the extent of the influence of the cooperative 
movement in American Christianity upon the European Churches. Dr. Adolf 

Keller, of Zurich, one of the outstanding Christian leaders on the Continent, even 


went so far as to declare, at the meeting of the Alliance of Reformed Churches hold- 


ing the Presbyterian System, that “the international significance of the Federal 


Council of America is as great as its national influence.” Due, in some part at least, 


to the successful experience of our Federal Council, several federations of churches 


are now reaching a solid development. The Swiss Protestant Federation and the 


French Protestant Federation are well established agencies. In Germany the Evan- 
gelische Kirchen Bund, organized a little over two years ago, is playing a significant 
role in the far-reaching changes following the separation of Church and State. 


Of especial importance, i in view of the tragedy 


now being enacted in the Churches of Central 
Europe, has been the part played by the Fed- 
eral Council in the establishment of the Central 
Bureau for the Relief of the Evangelical 
Churches of Europe. The significance of this 
movement, the Christian forces of America have 
| not begun to realize. At the present stage it is 
too early to say what the Central Bureau may 


be able to achieve, but its very existence is a 


great encouragement to our fellow-Christians 
in the stricken lands. In Austria, Hungary 

. and Germany especially I found deep gratitude 
. for what the Bureau had already done. 


The new church buildings which have been 
erected with American help in the devasted 


regions in France—at Rheims, San Quentin, 


. Chateau-Thierry, Compiegne and elsewhere— 
are the ground of much gratitude to our 
American Churches, and to the Federal Coun- 
cil as the center through which many denomi- 


nations have cooperated in CHPFYING out their 


work of brotherly love. 


In the Near East I found perhaps even more. 


grateful recognition of what the Christian 
forces of America have done. To the Near 
East. Relief this gratitude is chiefly due, and 
it was encouraging to discover that it is gener- 
ally thought of as a great Christian organiza- 
tion. To many leaders in the Orthodox Church 
the Federal Council of the Churches is also 


most favorably known, especially for its efforts 
in behalf of justice for the Christian minorities, 


the preservation of the patriarchate at Con- 
| stantinople and the work of relief. 


GrowrH or THE WorLDp ALLIANCE 
The steadily growing influence of the World 


. Alliance for International Friendship through © 


the Churches is ground for deep satisfaction. 


‘Throughout Europe it is building bridges of 


goodwill and appreciation across the yawning 


chasms of international suspicion and mis- 


understanding. Little groups of leaders in 


the Churches of the various lands are coming. 


into closer touch with each other as a result 
of its quiet work. ‘The consciousness of the 


underlying unity of the Christian Church 
throughout the world is being quickened by the 
. sense of membership in this common Christian 
movement that transcends the divisive barriers 
No one who believes 


of nationality and race. 


that in the forces of Christianity is to be found 
the final solution of the world’s strife and 


Courtyard of the Rebuilt Protestant Tem le 
Dedicated in June. William Sloane Coffin, Chairman of 
the Federal Council’# Commission on Relations with France 


and Belgium, is at present visiting the Rheims Congregation. 
EH 
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 liance is in existence. If I 
certainly we should have to set ourselves to 
creating some other international organization 


forces the crying need of the hour. 
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hi can be too grateful that the World Al- 


that would bring Christian people of all nations 
together in a united effort in behalf of peace. 
Obviously it is the path of wisdom for the 
Christian people of America to strengthen in 
every possible way a Christian agency of such 
immeasurable possibilities. The Federal Coun- 


.. cil of the Churches of Christ in America and 
the World Alliance should work together in 
the closest understanding and reenforce each 


other at every point. Each agency has every- 
thing to gain thereby. The work being done 
by the Federal Council, as the national agency 


through which the American Churches officially 


work together in bringing Christian principles 
to bear upon’ America’s international policies, 
needs to be related definitely to similar efforts 
on the part of Christian groups in other lands. 
The World Alliance is the channel through 
which this can most effectively be done. The 


World Alliance, on the other hand, as an inter- È 
. national organization, would 


strength if it were related to the Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches in such a way as to repre- 
sent American Christianity officially in its co- 
operation with European Christianity in behalf 
of world peace. The clear-cut recognition of 
the Federal Council by the World Alliance as 
its American section, and of the World Al- 
liance by the Federal Council as its representa- 
tive in all matters of cooperation with other 


national groups in the interest of international 


peace, would seem to be the simplest and most 
effective form of relationship. 


DeveLoPINe WorLp-Wipe Uniry 


Not only in working for peace but in the 
whole area of Christian life and work is fuller 
international cooperation among the Christian 
Happily, 
the ties that bind churches of the same denomi- 
national family together are being strength- 
ened. It was my privilege to be at Zurich, the 
historic city of Zwingli, during the meeting of 


. the Eastern Section of the Alliance of Re- 


formed Churches holding the Presbyterian 
System, and at Eisenach, Germany, inseparably 
associated with the work of Martin Luther, 

ring a part of the Lutheran World Conven- 


tion. At both of those gatherings it was clear 


that a new world consciousness is being born. 


Reports from Stockholm, whereithe great Bap- 
_. tist world convention was held 


s tell the same 


[12] 
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story. In other denominations also, in greater 
or less degree, this tendency is seen. In all 
these enlargements of the consciousness of 


belonging to a world-wide family every Chris- 
tian should rejoice. But more is needed. Not 


simply a denominational unity but a far greater 
unity of life and work among all who bear the 


name of Christ in every land is the goal to- 


ward which we must move. 


THE Uxivensir. CHRISTIAN 


‘The recent developments in the plans for the 
proposed Universal Christian Conference on 
Life and Work are therefore full of promise. 
The character of the conference is now becom- 
ing clear and its potential value is beyond dis- 
pute. It will be a means of bringing together 
the several national movements, already well 
under way, for the intensive study of the. 


meaning of the Christian Gospel for modern 


life. In Great Britian the Conference on 
Christian Citizenship, Economics and Politics, 
to be held in Birmingham. in April, 1924, is 
arousing widespread interest. In the United 
States the National Inquiry into the Christian 
Way ‘ot Life, initiated by the Federal 
Council of the Churches and organized 


as a free independent movement, is now becom- 


ing well organized and will culminate in a con- 
ference to be held probably in the early summer 
of 1925. Thorough studies of Christianity and 
Race, Christianity and Industry, Christianity 


and International Relations and the Social 


Function of the Church are being made. In 
the Universal Conference these two national 
movements of study, and similar though. prob- 
ably less extensive movements on the continent 
of Europe, will come to an international focus. 

‘This general plan was heartily approved by 
the meeting of the International Executive 
Committee of the Universal Conference held in 
Amsterdam September 4 and 5. The date of 
the Universal Conference was fixed for August 
12-30, 1925, at Stockholm, Sweden. The Com- 
mittee on Program, under the chairmanship of 


Professor William Adams Brown, presented a. 


syllabus, designed to secure a common ap-. 


proach on the part of the various countries to 


the various topics of study. ‘These are God’s 
Purpose for the World, Christianity and In- 
dustrial Questions, Christianity and Social 
Questions, Christianity and International Ques- 
tions, Christianity and Education, Christian 
Cooperation. 

The Conference should serve a two-fold pur- 


pose; first, to bring together official representa- _ 
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tives of the churches of all lands (including 


the Eastern Orthodox) in a way that will 


minister to the development of international 


cooperation among all Christians; second, to 
stimulate widespread and thorough study of 
the great social and international issues on 
which a common mind among Christians is so 
urgently needed. To this Conference the 
Churches of the Federal Council should give 
their generous and unstinted support. It owes 
its origin in large measure to the influence and 
initiative of the Federal Council; its present 


‘ stage of development to the financial assis- 


tance of the Church Peace Union. More im- 
portant, it is in line with the ideals of Christian 
cooperation and the application of Christianity 
to all phases of human life, to which the 
Churches of America have committed themselves 
in the creation of the Federal Council. 


Economic Crisis IN EuroPEAN CHURCHES 


One cannot study at first hand the conditions - 


confronting the Churches in many parts of 
Central Europe today without being stirred to 
the depths. The situation in some areas is too 
pitiful to be fully credible to those who have 
not seen it with their own eyes. In Hungary 
the economic stringency in the cities, occasioned 


by rising prices and a falling currency, means. 


that hundreds of pastors whose parishes are 
made up of working people and the salaried 


middle class, are receiving no more than $2 or 


$3 a month. 


In Germany the situation is bian 
In many districts, notably Saxony, where 
the revenue from the State has been completely 
cut off, almost every pastor is said to be work- 
ing every day in a factory in order to keep 
body and soul together. ‘The lot of the old 
ministers, indeed of all elderly people of the 
middle class, is tragic beyond words. ‘The ut- 


‘ ter collapse of the mark means that the compe- 


tence which they had saved for their declining 
years is swept away. What was once a com- 
fortable income today will not buy a single 
good meal in a restaurant. 


In some countries, the Protestant groups 
being small minorities, are subject indirectly 


to discriminations that weaken the Church still. 


further on the economic side and threaten its 
very existence. The Reformed Church in Rou- 
mania is made of Hungarians who before the 
Versailles Treaty were a part of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. According to the Peace 


_ Treaty, equal treatment is guaranteed to all 


reform and housing legislation. 


DR. KELLER AS A BASEBALL ‘PLAYER AT FEDERAL © 
COUNCIL FIELD DAY AT MT. LAKES, N. J., JUNE 16, 1928. 


racial, linguistic and religious minorities. But, 


in the light of evidence that I cannot doubt, it 
appears that this provision of the Peace Treaty 
for the protection of minorities is practically 
nullified in Roumania by certain so-called land 
If the land 
reform bill, which professes to provide the land- 
less peasants with the surplus of great landed 
estates, applied to all alike, no objection could 
be raised. But it does not. The law was is- 
sued in two different forms, one for the old 


territory of Roumania, and the other for the 
new. territory. In the case of the latter, but 


not the former, the law is confiscatory, provid- 
ing that the landowner can retain a maximum 
of only 500 acres of arable land, which may be 
reduced even to 30 acres. 


due to the collapse of the currency, is not 
more than one-five-hundredth part of present 
values. This process of expropriation 
threatens not only to impoverish the Protestant 
population of Transylvania but applies also 


to the landed property of the churches. 


To deal in any effective way with these colos- 


sal problems confronting our sister churches 


in Europe obviously requires some central 


agency in Europe, and it is already at hand in 


the Central Bureau for the Relief of the 
Evangelical Churches of Europe. 
confidence of our fellow Christians in Euro 

But it cannot do its work without the mass 
generous support from the American Churches. 


[13] 
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To come to the help of European Protestantism 
in the hour when it is facing the greatest crisis 
of modern times is as clear a duty as to main- 
tain foreign missionary stations in Asia. 


THE CauRcH AND WorLD PEACE 


Such a situation as this means that the 


Chakek has a direct and vital interest in the 


political and economic condition of Europe. 


The economic collapse of great nations of 
millions of people imperils the very existence 


of the institutions of organized Christianity in 


their midst. The prevalent attitudes of dis- 
trust, fear and hatred between nations has its 
influence on the Churches of these nations, “mak- 
ing it immeasurably more difficult for them to 


maintain relations of mutual helpfulness and 


goodwill. More important still, the very Gos- 


| pel which the Church has for the ‘world must fail 


to have anything like its full power so long as 


the relations of nations are organized on prin-— 


ciples which are directly sontrary to the spirit 
and teaching of the Gospel. 


The first impression that one carries away 


from the Europe of today is of the horror and 


wickedness and futility of war. After a war 


to end war and with Germany disarmed, there 


are more armed men in Europe today than be- 


fore the war. The cost of armament is greater 
than ever before. Great areas of Central 
Europe are face to face with virtual bank- 


ruptcy. Stark hunger strides through whole 
nations. Revolution is imminent. Even the 
conqueror nations have only dust and ashes 
as the fruit of victory. In England a million 


and a quarter men were officially reported as 


totally out of work on Sept. 1, due largely to 


the fact that the disorganized economic life 


on the Continent has destroyed England’s 
market. France, in another way, is facing an 
even graver problem. It counted on Germany’s 
paying the cost of both the war and of damage 
done to civilian property, and now at the end 


it is found that the destruction was so great 


that it is beyond Germany’s capacity to pay. 
And yet, in spite of all, the old vicious merry- 


go-round of preparation for war still goes on. 


The old sense of insecurity and fear remains. 
Every nation, beyond question, would like to be 
free from the nightmare but none dares to dis- 
arm alone and all together seem impotent to 


reach any concerted program. So trust is in 


the mailed fist as before. The nations still fol- 


low the way of Napoleon and the Kaiser in- 


stead of the way of the Man of Galilee. 
[14] 
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_ There is only ona wa y out. The Churches of 
every nation must beach its people that war 
is a crime, the utter denial of everything for 


which the Churches stand. They must declare 


that murder is murder, even when ordered 
by the state, that the moral law is as binding 
on nations as on individuals, that\in the relat- 
ions of nations as of and 
justice, determined by an impartial tribunal, 


must supplant the resort to naked force, that. 
to the development of agencies of international 
| cooperation must . be given the energy that 
nations have hitherto given to preparation for ‘ 


war. 
AMERICA AND ‘THE WorLD Covar 


How any one can visit The Hague, where the 
Permanent Court of International Justice is 


now sitting, and Geneva, where the League of 
Nations is at work, and observe these two in- 


‘ternational agencies dispassionately, without 
feeling that here a new creative force is at 


work, it is difficult to imagine. 
_ In the Permanent Court one sees an agency 
that may be of epochal significance. Here for 


the first time is an international tribunal meet- 


ing in regular sessions, gradually building up 
a body of recognized international law so that 
the same moral standards that apply to indi- 
viduals may be made binding upon states. The 
Court, it is true, is not yet entrusted with 


‘jurisdiction by the great powers except when | 
they voluntarily submit cases to it. Until the 
nations recognize its affirmative jurisdiction 


over every dispute, it will not be able to play 


its full part in substituting ‘reason for force as — 
the arbitrator of international affairs. But 

the Court, as it is, is a far step ahead and it 
is sheer folly not to build upon the foundation 


already laid. Here is a great Christian ideal 


coming to practical expression. For America 


to refuse its support is to stand against the 


advance of humanity to a higher level of moral. 
life. ‘To think of the Court in terms of parti- 
san politics, would be to trifle like an insane 


man with the future of the world. More than 


anything else today the Court needs the full 


support of America, which, more than any 
other great power, is able to bring a measure 


of disinterested impartiality that would be of — 


inestimable value. 


THE AND THE OF 


‘The League of Nations may be weak and 
halting—it can hardly be more than half-a- 


League so long as the strongest and richest 


(Continued on page 40) 
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. Busy Vacations for the Church 
Where Local Federations Exist \ 


(CVUMMERTIME: bas become-the idle time for most city-churches.:- It-is-not 


necessarily the idle time for all the Protestant forces of the cities. Each 
year the Councils and Federations of Churches are increasingly taking ad- 
vantage of the vacation season to carry out cooperative programs. During this 


summer the reports indicate that more has been done along this line than ever before. 


Outdoor evangelism has become an accepted task of the cooperating churches. 


Too long this field has been left to independent and even peculiar groups who have 


not always made the impression upon the public that should be made. Now the 
churches at their best are going outdoors together to reach the people by using 


the best talent available, cooperating where possible with those who have been doing 


this kind of work. 1a 
a Oren Am EVANGELISM 
75,000 persons or more attended the 300 


| meetings held under the auspices of the Detroit 


Council of Churches. The plans that were based 
on the experience of the preceding year were 


carried out with enthusiasm. Grand Circus 
Park east of Woodward Avenue has been one of 


the most popular locations for the noon meet- 
ings and the opposite side of the avenue for the 
evening meetings. Daily at noon about 200 have 
grouped themselves about the stand provided 


for speaker and musicians. Twice that number 
have gathered for the evening services. Other 


successful meetings have been held in such 


+ places as Cass Park and Pingree Park. 


The Churches of St. Louis, Mo., have made 


a splendid record for a dozen years, the work. 


being under the direction of the associate secre- 


tary, the Rev, Howard Billman. Not only have 
the ministers realized the value of this work in 
St. Louis, and the laymen who support it gen- 


erously, but also the policemen. These meetings 
make their work easier. 
From Buffalo comes the following report: 


“We are cooperating with all other Protestant 
agencies in outdoor evangelistic meetings. The 


Council heads up a city-wide committee. ‘The 
program has been first class. As our two largest 
amusement parks are across the river in Canada 
where all concessions are closed on Sunday 


afternoon, we are able to have splendid services. 


there attended by large crowds of people who 
have gone there for their Sunday picnic dinner. 
It is very quiet and the crowd is very attentive.” 


Near Seattle, Washington, is a very fine 


camping park where automobile tourists gather 
— .fuomall parts of the United States. The Coun- 


cil of Churches now furnishes the Sunday eve- 


ning program to an average of three hundred 
campers. 


In Chicago, the Commission on Open Air 
Evangelism planned to hold 12,000 outdoor 


meetings. Similar stories come from many other 
cities, indicating an appreciation of summer 


opportunity for evangelism. 


Vacation BisLe ScHoo.s 


Summer work in the field of religious educa- 
tion has been even more general.. Many Councils 
and Federations now have close relation to or 
supervision of the Daily Vacation Bible Schools. 


Brief statements from two or three cities suffice 
to show what is being done. The most valuable — 


summer activity of the Washington, D. C., 
Federation has been in connection with the pro- 


motion and supervision of these schools. The 


Federation has been in touch with almost 40 


schools. Through its efforts a number of new 
ones have been organized and the old ones made 
‘more efficient. 


The success of the work in Chicago is most 


marked. “In these two hundred and more cen- 


ters of religious education the Gospel of Good 


Cheer is preached and lived every morning for 


five weeks. For blocks around each of these 
vacation schools there radiates the spirit of 
joy and gladness. This spirit is carried into 


hundreds of homes by the 30,000 boys and girls 
who work, play and worship in the Daily Vaca- 


tion Bible Schools.” © eae 
The work in Milwaukee has been the enlarged 


plan of the preceding years. Beside carrying 


out the regular program of the Vacation Bible 


School special features were added. Free tickets. 


115] 
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were i for all the children ey a big league 


baseball game, a field day was promoted and a 


general commencement was held in addition to 
the local commencements. 


The Rochester Federation had the iii 


| success it-has ever had with the vacation schools. 


“We have 65 schools reporting regularly 


through our office. These schools have been pro- 


moted from our office under the immediate su- 
pervision of the Director of Religious Educa- 
tion, the Rev. George L. Cutton, who gave all 
his time through July to this one department. 


— “We have held two institutes for the training 


of the teachers.- 


“The enrollment, has been 5,500 chilaiva. 
This is the fourth and best year for the schools. 
It would be a conservative estimate to say that 
750 teachers have given more or less time to this 


work. The money expended by the churches 


has not been‘ less than $12,000. The vacation 


school has come to be a part of the summer 


program of the churches.” 


There are 50 Daily Vacation Schools 


under the Federated Churches of Cleveland; '75 


under the Cincinnati Federation of Churches. 
In fact, the reports from many cities indicate 
that the chief part taken by the Councils of 
Churches has been to stimulate an interest in 
thus utilizing the leisure time of the children 


by the coordination of the churches engaged 
in this work. Primarily it is a local church task, 


made more effective by cooperation. 


Civic AFFAIRS 


The Pittsburgh Council of Churches has been 
particularly active cooperating with city and 


state government.in securing better officials for 


public institutions and in demanding enforce- 
ment of laws. ‘This Council acts on the principle 
that more can be accomplished through sym- 
pathetic cooperation with public officers than 
by limiting their interest in their acts to ad- 
verse criticism. 


The July 26th issue of the Pittsburgh Post 
contains’ the picture of the newly appointed 
Western Penitentiary Trustees. The Council 
has been greatly interested in the securing of 
the right board. This was appointeed by Gov- 
ernor Pinchot following tone made 
by Church leaders. | 


The Philadelphia Federation is cooperating 
intimately this summer with the public welfare 
department of the city in the work for delin- 
quent girls. It is also conducting a Sunday 
School for Protestant children in the camp for 
children suffering from malnutrition. 

The summer programs of councils ‘and fed- 


erations of churches steadily grow in variety 


and amount of work done. They may in time 
prove to be one of the most valuable contribu- 
tions made by the Councils of Churches in the 
name of a united Protestantism to our cities. 


R. B. G. 


| Incorporation of the Huguenot. Walloon 
New Netherland Commission 


HE Wallobn New Netherland 
Commission, instituted by the Federal 


Council for the celebration of the three 
hundredth anniversary of the coming to Amer- 


ica of the first Huguenot-Walloons, has now 


| been incorporated under the laws of the State 


of New York as a separate organization, and 
will hereafter function as “The Huguenot- 


‘Walloon New Netherland Commission, Inc.” 


. The program for the proposed celebration 
is getting definitely into shape, particularly 
as to the Huguenot-Walloon Memorial to be 
erected in City Hall Park, New York, as a 
memorial to the thirty Walloon families who 
arrived in the “New Netherland” in 1624. 


[16] 


Florida will also an interesting 
feature to the general Tercentenary celebra- 
tion. A “Ribaut Memorial Committee” has 
been formed there, to erect a suitable monu- 
ment to Jean Ribaut, the leader of the luckless 
Huguenot colony which found its way to 
Florida and was there massacred by the Span- 
lards. 

The Commission sent a message to the 


Twenty-fifth Anniversary. of the reign of the 
Queen of Holland, by the hand of: Bishop James 


Cannon, Jr., and has invited the ‘Queen, the 
King of the Belgians and the President of the 
French Republic to be present in this country 
during the Tercentenary Celebration or to 
designate their representatives. 
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Notable Conference on International Relations from 


the Christian Viewpoint o 


WO important conferences on Interna- 
tional Relations were held during Au- 
gust, one at Williamstown under the 
auspices of the International Institute of 
Politics and the other at Chautauqua under the 
auspices of the Federal Council’s Commission 
on International Justice and Goodwill. That at 


Williamstown was concerned with strictly po- 


litical and economic questions, while that at 
Chautauqua dealt with the same general themes, 
but from the Christian point of view. 


è 


qua Institution, “this was one of the most 
successful conferences ever held at Chautau- 


ua. We heard nothing but words of ap- 
reciation the type of speakers and ad- 
resses.” 


The speakers of the Chautauqua Conference 
were: 
Professor Iromg Fisher, whose address en- 
titled “The League of Nations or War,” without 
manuscript or notes, was regarded as a remark- 
ably clear and convincing discussion of a rather 


SPEAKERS AT CHAUTAUQUA CONFERENCE ON CHRISTIAN INTERNATIONALISM : 


The conference at Chautauqua was held in 


cooperation with the “Chautauqua Institu- 
tion.” Corresponding with the so-called “Round 
Table” discussions at Williamstown were the 
“Open Forum” discussions, conducted by Mr. 
George W. Coleman, President of the Open Fo- 
rum National Council, immediately following 

“From every point of view,” .writes Dr. 
ur E. Bestor, president of the Chautau- 


thorny topic. He lifted the theme high above 
the plane of partisan politics, presenting his 
plea for American membership in the League 
in a vigorous yet at the same time winning 
form. Many afterwards stated that he had an- 
swered their objections and had won them to 
his position. 
President Henry Noble MacCracken of 
Vassar College, presented recent developments 


in the educational world of Europe under the 


[17] 
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months’ period 


ating addresses which disclos 
familiarity with the complex problems of those. 
lands and his own impartial attitude, Christian 
spirit and constructive proposals. io 
Dr. Sidney L. Gulick, just back from ten 
months in the Far East representing the Fed- 


» 


title “Education for International Goodwill.” 
The record of twenty-two new Universities 


founded since the Armistice and the many activ- 
ities of students in different European coun- 
tries in mutual help and in seeking to overcome 
prejudices and promote good will came as a 
fresh and grateful message. President Mac- 


Cracken has recently returned from a six 
O lecturing in nearly all of the 
countries of Europe on Education in America, 


and had, therefore, a wealth of material. 


n Mr. Harry N. Holmes, recently from Great 
| Britain, described the ‘Cross Currents of Chris- 


tian British Thought Towards the Problems of 
Europe.” An Australian by birth and educa- 


tion, a Christian worker in Great Britain since. 


the beginning of the Great War, and gifted 
with unusual abilities as a speaker, Mr. Holmes, 


one of the Federal Council’s Secretaries, held 
his audience from the first sentence to the very 
close. The audience felt that they were learn- 


ing of British thought from an inner view. 

. Rev. George R. Montgomery discussed “The 
Minority Races of the Near East” and “The 
Near East and America’s Duty” in two illumin- 
his intimate 


eral Council of the Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica, brought much new information which he 
presented in four addresses, respectively en- 
titled “The Christian Movement in Japan,” 
“Present-day China and the Nations,” “Recent 
Developments in Korea,” and “The Liberal 
Movement in Japan.” Although the situation in 
China, Korea and Japan is by no means free 
from actual difficulties and: dark clouds, the 
message which he brought was in its main 
features optimistic. | 
Bishop Wilbur P. Thirkield, who for several 
years has had charge of the Methodist Epis- 
copal work in Mexico, Central America and 


Peru, delivered a notable address to the Con- 


ference on “What About Mexico, Our Neigh- 


bor Next Door?”. He described the changing . 
. conditions in that land and eloquently called 
upon America to deal with Mexico as a Chris- 


tian neighbor should. 
. Rev. Peter Ainslie spoke on “The Church 


and the Permanent Court of International 
Justice.” He pointed out that early Christians 


were united in absolute opposition to war. 
[18] | 
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Celsus attacked Christians for lack of patri- 


otism because they would not enter the Roman 


armies. Origen replied stating the Christian 
position at length, that all men are brothers 


and cannot kill one another. With the pagan- 


ization of the church this viewpoint was aban- 


doned and in the sixth century a law was 
actually passed permitting only Christians to 
be soldiers. Dr. Ainslie’s address was a noble 
and eloquent presentation of the Christian 
viewpoint that other methods than war must 
be found by which to settle international dif- 
ficulties and disputes. | | 

Hon. George W. Wickersham delivered a 
notable address on “What the League of 
Nations Is Doing.” He began by telling what 


the League was intended to do; what its nature 


was in order that it might do what was in- 


tended, and then described with some detail its 


more notable achievements. The courtesy and 


restraint of his references to those from whom 


he differs, his vigorous and telling rejoinders 


to such critics of the League and World Court 
as Senators Borah and Hiram Johnson and to 
Hon. David Jayne Hill, and his earnest reason- 
ing that American membership in the League 
and the Court would be an important addition 
helping them to be more fully what they were 
intended to be—agents for making wars less. 
‘likely —convinced many who had been more or 


less in doubt and confusion. 
Dr. Charles S. Macfarland, General Sec- 


retary of the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America, told with some detail - 
the recent activities and developments of the 
churches in dealing with international relations 
under the. title “International Movements 


Among the Churches.” In response to the 


urgent needs of recent years cooperative activi- 


ties between churches and denominations have 
proceeded rapidly so that now in Great Britain, 


France, Germany, Belgium, Switzerland and 


Sweden, and also in Japan and China, Federa- 
tions of Protestant churches now exist. 


The “Open Forum” discussions, which con- 
tinued from twentv to forty minutes after the | 


addresses were perhaps the most valuable part 
of the Conference—giving, as they did, oppor- 


tunity for keen questions and equally keen re-. 


plies. 
The numbers in attendance varied from be- 
tween two hundred and three hundred in the 


afternoons, to between two thousand and three 
thousand in the mornings and evenings drawn 


from all parts of the United States. 
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The Church and the Glorification ie Peace. 


By SENOR AcustiN Epwarps, 


President the Third som of the at dare of N ations 


ORIFICATION of war vB been for 

nturies the very foundation of the edu- 
cation of mankind. Battles won or lost 
have been the landmarks of history and victory. 
or defeat in the battlefield the very essence of 
the teaching of patriotism. The pivot of the 
world’s very life has been war. 

‘The horrors of the Great War and more- 
over the unspeakable and terrifying develop- 


ments of aerial, chemical and submarine war 


have opened the eyes of humanity and no one. 
fails to see that nothing short of the wholesale 
destruction of civilization is in store for us 
unless we stop glorifying war and start with all 
our might glorifying peace. 

The League of Nations is nothing if it is not 


the outward and visible sign of the necessity of 


glorifying peace and all that leads to peace. 
The League of Nations as an institution, the 


\ Covenant as an international compact, efficien- 
‘cy of the Council and of 


the Assembly as the 


x 


organs of the League may he 


by some, praised by others. But what is above 
and beyond discussion is what the League of 
Nations represents, what the Covenant meant 
to create, what the Council and the A 


are trying to do. 
The only great hope of SERIA, lies in the 
| glorification of peace. 


And, I ask, can there be a more ellicient ; in- 
strument to help in this great work than the 


Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America? Can any country have a greater in- 


fluence in the destinies of the world for the 
consolidation of peace than America? 
. To educate the people in the new school of 


International Thought which substitutes co- 
operation for predominance, which seeks prog- 


ress in the process of addition instead of super- 


position of activities, is a paramount duty of 


all civilized men and perhaps the greatest im- 
posed upon those of the Christian rem, 


SHE Churches are 

taking profound i in- 

terest in Mr. Ed- 

ward W. Bok’s remarkable 

method for arousing na- 

tion-wide attention to the 

most important task now 

confronting America— ed- 

-ucation of the people to 

: think internationally with 

a view to America’ s effective parenyeres in 
a program for a Warless World. | 


Mr. Bok, as is now well known, offers $100, vi 
000 to any American citizen or organization for 
the “best practicable plan by which the United . 


States may cooperate with other nations to 
achieve the peace of the wor 


One-half of this sum will be given at once 
upon its selection by the Jury of Award, prob- 
ably by the end of the year. The second half 
will be paid when it has either been adopted 
by the Senate of the United States, or the 


“Ju ury of Award decides that an ca 
degree of popular support has been demon- 
strated for the winning plan.” 


All propositions must be in the hands of 
the J ury by midnight, November 15, 1923, 
and must not exceed 5,000 words. 


‘The full statement of ‘this plan may b re- 


ceived free of charge by a request sent to 
“The American Peace Award,” 342 Madison 


Avenue, New York City. | 
. Mr. Bok’s proposition promises to arouse 


wide national interest. ‘The names of the 
members of the “Policy Committee” guarantee 
the good faith and high character of the 
proposal. 

The Federal. Council» Conzinistion on 
ternational Justice and Goodwill is represented 
on the “Cooperating Council of the American 
Peace Award,” by Dr. Charles S. Macfarland. 

The American Peace Award plan includes a 
nation-wide ‘referendum’—to learn of the 


general attitude of the nation toward the plan 


that may be approved by the Jury of Award. 
This is expected to take place next January. 


[19] 
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_ FEDERAL COUNCIL BULLETIN 


Conference: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., OCTOBER 13, 14, 15 


CALL to all rellalbni and moral forces of the Nation to a the im- 
portance of Good Citizenship and Patriotism as involved in observance of all 
law, but with special reference to the Eighteenth Amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States and enforcement acts. Among the distinguished speak- 


ers will be Gov. Gifford Pinchot, Prohibition Commissioner Roy Haynes, Col. Ray- — 
mond Robins, Senator W. E. Borah, Rabbi S. da Wise and Asst. RI General 


Mabel W. Willebrandt. 


The arrangements for this gathering were 
first initiated by joint action of the Chairmen 
of the Commission on Councils of Churches 


and the Commission on Temperance of the Fed- . 


eral Council of the Churches, who used their 
good offices to convene a Committee who in 


_ turn took the responsibility of creating a larger 


and more representative Committee. 
So overwhelming has been the consciously 
felt need of a gathering like this, that no less 


than 750 citizens all over the country have. 
sent in their names as consenting to sign the 
call for the conference. 

The reason of the conference is indicated by. 
“be following five points on which the confer- 
ence is based: 


FIRST: There is in seria sections an alarm- 

- ing and unnecessary degree of violation of 

these statutes in particular and a dangerous 

‘ wide-spread indifference to all kind of laws 

which seem to interfere with so-called “Per- 
sonal Liberty.” 


SECOND: This disregard of the fundamental 


precesses of law enactment and law enforce-. 


ment, if permitted to go unrestrained, will 
eventually manifest itself in increased viola- 
tion of all law and the rule of the mob will 
become the method of the vicious. 


THIRD: There is abundant evidence that the 
enemies of the 18th Amendment and the 
. Volstead Act are carrying on a wide. cam- 


-paign of publicity whicki is entirely false, 
concerning the degree of the violation of the 


prohibitory enactments, the purpose being. 


to poison the public mind and bring back 
_the open saloon under the disguise of legali- 
zation in favor of “Light wines and beer.” 


i FOURTH: There is a serious lack of solid- 


arity and eager activity among the leaders 
of the churches and religious societies, in 
their cooperation with the officials who are 


sincerely working for the enforcement of 


these laws. 


FIFTH: The overwhelming ma la of the 


| people of the United States are law-abiding 


citizens: they are unchangeably opposed to 


violation of laws: they do not respect those 


who are seeking to break down the Constitu- . 


tion either as so-called “bootleggers” or, as 
those who illegally buy intoxicating liquors. 


The objectives will be to know the facts and 


Mr. Roy E. Haynes, the Prohibition Commis- 
sioner in Washington, will meet the delegates 
in an open session and lay before them all the 
facts at his command. In the second place, 


the conference will seek to solidify the moral 


sentiment into vital action behind a working 


and vigorous program and to recover the - 
morale of the moral and Christian forces upon 
| this great issue. 


The headquarters of the conference will oe | 


at the Raleigh Hotel. 


‘Federal Council’s Annual Meeting i in Columbus. 


The Executive Chiniaities of the Federal 
Council will hold its annual meeting in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, on Wednesday, December 12th, con- 
tinuing through December 14th. 

The Ohio State Council of Churches and the 
Columbus Council of Churches will serve as 


[20] 


hosts on this important occasion. — 


The Committee on Program, appointed by 
the Administrative Committee, is as follows: 


Rev. Howard B. Grose, Rev. William Adams. 


Brown, Rev. Samuel McCrea Cavert. 


An unusually large attendance is promised. 
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. speak only broken words of English. 
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Why assioni is in Near East 


By Samver McCrea Cavert 


today he meets most eloquent testimony 
to the superb service rendered by the 


_. American people through Near East Relief. 
| Most vivid of all is the evidence of thousands of 


orphaned children, now safe and happy in well- 


kept orphanages, and of other thousands of 
. penniless but grateful Armenian and Greek 
| refugees, most of whom would today be in un- 


known graves but for the merciful work of Near 
East Relief. Almost equally moving is the open 


gratitude of the Greek nation as a whole, and 

. of what would be today the Armenian nation 
| except for the tragic injustice of recent history. 
One searches in vain for language with which 


to exnress, in any adequate way, his impressions 
of a work of which seis half has never yet been 


EN 
“Would Y could tini all my heart can feel! 


But there are cangia weak words cannot 
reveal. 


The affection of a Ar people for America, 


| as a result of what has been done, you may ob- 


serve anywhere, in low quarters or high. I sat 
in a train beside a Greek farmer, who could 
“You 
American? America good to us.” The simple 


fact that I was an American interested in re- 
~ Jigious and philanthropic work opened doors to . 
the most influential circles in Greece. The 


Archbishop of the Orthodox Greek Church, 


Prime Minister Gonatas, Col. Plastiras, the 
Chief of the so-called Revolution, and even His 


Majesty, King George, spoke to me, as the main 


subject of conversaton, of their appreciation — 
for what the American people had done for 


Greece.’ His Grace, the Archbishop, declared 
that he saw in the work of Near East Relief a 
great indication of the spiritual power and 
vitality of the American Churches. The King 
said: “Tell your people we shall not forget 


how they helped us in our hour of terrible need.” 


A unique demonstration of this gratitude oc- 
curred at the time of President Harding’s 
death, while I was in Athens. In spite of the 
fact that the Government of the United States 
and the Government of Greece are still in a 
technical state of severed diplomatic relations, 
the Greek sua with the help of the Gov- 


HEREVER one travels in the N a Fast. 


ernment and their Church, planned a memorial . 
service to our President as an expression of 
their grief for the loss of one who was the sym- 
bol of American friendship. It was a memorable 


| sight. Packed into the Cathedral were thou- — 


sands of reverent refugees, while other thou- 
sands of refugees and orphans thronged the 
square outside, One wonders whether amid all 


. the notable memorial services held throughout 


the world any would have been more gratifying 
to the President than this spontaneous tribute, 
in the liturgy of a foreign church, of affection . 


for the people of whom he was the head. 


Upon the Turkish nation also the work of 


Near East Relief has not been without its 


effect. In spite of occasional annoying restric- 
tions, the impression of unselfish humanitarian 
service made by Near East Relief has been so 
strong that during all these months of ferment 
and turmoil, the organization has been able to . 


maintain its central office in Constantinople and — 


to carry on there its program of saving the 
victims of Near East politics. On my last even- 
ing in Constantinople the Turkish High Com- 


misioner, Adnan Bey, came to dinner with a 


group of the Near East Relief personnel and 
showed no other feeling whatever than that of 


appreciative recognition of the spirit > its 
work. 


Wrapped up in work of is some- 


thing that may well prove to be of greater 


significance even than the saving of physical 
life. For the boys and girls who are today our 
wards in these orphanages are a part of the' 
Near East of the coming generation, perhaps 
the decisive part so far as the higher life of this 
chaotic area of the world is concerned. To 


train fifty thousand children under the influence 


of devoted Christian workers and then to send 


these young people back into the towns and 


cities with that spirit of service to the Near 
East that was responsible for their salvation, | 
is to do the greatest thing imaginable in the 
building of a new Near East. The work of Near 
East Relief is, in the widest sense of the word, 
a great missionary enterprise, a mighty reen- 
forcement of the noble task begun decades ago 
by the mission boards and by agencies like 
Robert College, the University at Beirut and 
the Constantinople College for Women. 
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‘organization dur- 


be discontinued. 
As for the or- 
“phans, 


are thousands of 
or six years of 


even little babies, 


-slons 


.tion in the Near. 
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WHAT oF THE Future? 


Peri as one who has been in the Near East 
clearly sees, the work begun by Near East Relief 
as an emergency measure, must be carried on for 
several years. To drop it now would be to 
knock the props from under a sis in the 


rearing. The work can, of course, be gradualiy 


reduced. The feeding of twenty-five thousand 
refugees, which 
has been such a 


strain upon the 


ing the past year, 
is at last at the 
point where it can 


some of 
the older ones have. 
already been 
taught enough so 
that they are go- 
ing out to earn 
| their own support 
on farms or at a 
trade. But there 


children under five 
age. There are 


orphaned as a re- 
sult of the expul- 
from Asia 
Minor within two 
years. 

No one who 
knows the situa- 


East could think 


for a moment that 


we can withdraw our support now. No one who 


has seen with his own eyes these bright and 


eager children, who has seen them learning to 
read and write, sew and weave rugs and make 
shoes, who has had them run to him and throw 


their affectionate arms around his neck, would 
ever say again that he is “tired of giving.” 
He would only wonder whether he could ever 
again spend, as flippantly as he used to do, on 


an hour’s entertainment the sum that would 


keep one of these little ones for a whole month. 
The service of the Near East Relief is a sym- 


bol of the heart of America, of America at its 
A political 


best. 
[22] 


There are many Americas. 


ARMENIAN ORPHANS LEARNING TO WEAVE 


America, which has not yet taken its place in 


the League of Nations nor proposed a better 


means for preventing war and building up inter- 


‘national cooperation. An economic America, 


which has its eyes riveted only on trade ad- 


vantages to be secured in the Near East and 
elsewhere. But there is also an idealistic, a 


umanitarian, — a religious America—and this 
America is find- 
ing magnificent 
expression in its 
work of mercy in 
the Near East. 
Weighed 
scales of the fu- 
ture it will be this 
America of which 
we and our chil- 
dren shall be 
proud. It is my 
sober judgment 
that some future 
historian, writing 
of this day when 
Governments rose 
and fell, when wars 
and rumors of war 
filled the air, when 
the economic inter- 
ests of great pow- 


each other for 
mastery, will de- 
clare that one of 


reaching events of 
all was the quiet 
and devoted and 
saving work car- 
ried on by the 


American N ear East Relief in our 3 DEBATE 


DISCIPLES IN ANNUAL CONVENTION 
The Disciples of Christ met in their annual 


‘convention at Colorado Springs, September 2 to 


9, 1923. The Federal Council was represented 
by Rev. Herbert L Willett and Rev. Carl 
Barnett. The convention heartily endorsed 
the work of the Federal Council and recom- 
mended to the local churches a contribution 
of $20,000 to the Council. 
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"The One Bright Spot in Europe 


By SamvueL Guy Iyman 


HE only bright spot I found in Europe 

this summer was Geneva. ‘There the 
atmosphere was full of enthusiasm, ser- 
vice for others, love for the world. E 
there was pessimism, petty politics, hatred and 


either actual war or preparation for war. 


The League is about the livest, finest, and I 
might say the largest and most unselfish, organi- 


where 


zation working for the brotherhood of man that 


It occupies an 
immense building on the lake front of fair 


Geneva, where three hundred of the best trained 


engaged in study, correspondence, conference, 


and investigation regarding the solution of the: 


people in international thinking are constantly. 


problems which make the world suspicious and. 


unhappy. The idea that the League is dead 
or that it consists of a few zealots working away 


from the practical world on an impossible ideal, 


is laughable when one goes to Geneva. Practi- 


cally every one who does visit it goes away 


converted to its usefulness no matter how much 


he has been opposed to it before. 

If American churchmen want to understand 
the League of Nations let them think of the 
Federal Council of Churches. ‘There is no 


more danger to national sovereignty in joining 


the League than there is in denominational 
sovereignty in joining the Federal Council. 


Either organization would commit suicide if 
it endeavored to usurp the power of its constit- 
It does, however, reinforce the 


power of each a hundred-fold when it comes 
to expressing a united conviction of all mem- 
bers on the great moral issues of the world. 
Of course, some of its members would like to 


go much further than others. But there is no 


danger that majority votes, riders or chicanery 
will ever carry an organization like this into 


a course which would go contrary to support- 
ing public opinion. 


In fact, the greatest service of the League 


at the present time is that it gives a way for 
public opinion of the world to focus itself on 
great world problems. This was shown in the 
recent Greco-Italian crisis. When it happened, 
fortunately the representatives of fifty-three 
nations were present at Geneva, in preparation 
They 
focused the opinion of the world on the Italian 


Premier. The League Council suggested a way 


of settlement and it was intimated that Italy 
might find herself something of an international 
outlaw if she did not listen to reason. Her 


Premier, therefore, yielded and asked the Coun- 
cil of Ambassadors to adjudicate the matter. 


The League is not a perfect organization, 


but it is about the best that this fearful, © 
nationalistic, reactionary period in internation- 


alism will stand. It hasn’t as much power to 
enforce its decisions as some believe it should 
have. Others fear that it might assume too 
much power. Curiously enough the same critic 
often uses both arguments according to his 
particular needs at that time. The fact is that 


like any live organization, government, board 


of directors, cooperative council or other or- 
ganization that believes in its mission, it is 


going as far as its constituency will allow it 
and cannot go any further. 


The organization of the League and the 


work of its Secretariat commands the enthusias- 


tic admiration of those who examine it. The 


Assembly which meets the first part of Septem- 


ber each year, has representatives from all of | 
the constituent nations. Some of the subjects 


which take its attention are:—disarmament, 
international questions related to health, labor 
and intellectual exchange, assistance of refu- 


gees, fight against opium and traffic in women 


and children, and the airing of pertinent polit- 
ical questions by open debates. 


sentatives of ten states,—Great Britain, 


France, Japan, Italy, Belgium, Brazil, China, 


Spain, Sweden and Uruguay. It takes up the 
acute problems as they arise and recently has 
arranged for the rejuvenation of Austria (the 


most remarkable case of international brother- — 
hood since the war), the investigation of the 


administration of Saar Valley, conferences on 
land disarmament (great progress has been 


made here recently), disputes between nations. 


like the one between Poland and Lithuania. 


Two other large organizations, whose officials 
are elected by, but who work independent of, the 
. League, are the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice and the tieni Labor 


Office. 


people needing to have conference may meet 
[23] 


The Council, 


which is the executive committee of this annual 
meeting, was composed this last year of repre- 


Here is a poni committee room where. 
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national questions may secure it. 
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together. Here is a permanent staff of experts, 


, on inter- 
Here is a 
body of people thinking, not of one country’s 


where people needing scientific data 


. needs particularly, but of the needs and prob- 


lems of all humanity. Here is a place to regis- 
ter the public opinion of the world, to discuss 
openly the problems of peace and war. And 
finally, here ri not now, but when the world 


gets the courage to pura i it, a machinery to 
outlaw war absolutely. 

Since there is no other srgubization existent 
today that offers a round table for the nations, 


those who believe in the principles of the Prince 


of Peace can here find, it seems to me, their 
greatest opportunity for practicing these prin- 
ciples which alone can save Europe, America 


«and all the world. 


America’ S ‘Race Problem 
By GrorcE E. Haynes, Px.D. 


HERE have been shoes periods of re 


lations between white and colored people 

> of America: the period of exploitation, 
when white people worked Negroes (the period 
of slavery and the years immediately follow- 


ing); the period of benefaction, when white 
people worked for colored people as objects 
of philanthropy. We are now entering upon 


the third stage of interracial cooperation 
when white people are working with colored 
people to advance their common ‘interests. 


It is imperative for the future of America 


that the evils that have come out of tlie period 


of exploitation such as unequal division of tax 
funds for public schools, mob murder through 
lynching, wages lower than those paid to other 
workers, should no longer be tolerated. 


agriculture and industry by their labor. Ameri- 
ca cannot afford to lose these contributions in 
the future by denying agers. full opportunity 


achievement. 


Negroes are now moving ite Northern in- 
dustrial centers at the rate of over 34,000 per 
year. They are leaving places where they felt 


fmsecure in their person and ‘property and 
where economic inducements are below modern 
standards. ‘They are seeking to better their 


condition. ‘Their white neighbors, North and 


South, have vital interests and can-. 


not afford to be inactive. The situation calls 


| for the best thought and action of both races. 


The friendly relations of white and Negro 
races in America will influence the relations of 


white and colored peoples in other parts of the 


world. Recently I had a letter from a young 
Negro college graduate of America who is 
doing pioneer work in helping the white and 


[24] 


The 
Negro, people have made creditable contribu- 
tions to American literature, science, and music, 
as well as having given indispensable values to 


ing the last few years. 


tween the young peoples’ 


N egro people in South Africa to solve tale 


problems, and he said that people out there on 


the other side of the world were looking eagerly 
to see what constructive plans and results 


America would achieve in trying to work out 


friendly relations between the two races. 
.It is essential that Christian men and women 


..in both races reach a better understanding as a 


basis for interracial cooperation. To help the 


Churches to minister more effectively to this end | 


is the purpose of the Federal Council’s work 


in the field of race relations. 


SUMMER WORK IN SOCIAL SERVICE 


Summer schools for the training of ministers 
and church workers have increased rapidly dur- 


dists, for example, have conducted fifteen 


schools in college centers this summer and it is 
likely that the enrollment of their ministers will 
reach 2,500. The secretaries familiar with so- 


cial work have been in demand in the faculties 
of these schools. Drs. Brooks, Harland, Holt, 
Taylor and Tippy have devoted from ten days 
to two months to this work. Dr. Tippy of the 
Commission on Social Service was at Fayette, 
Missouri; Conway, Arkansas and Winchester, 
Kentucky during June, lecturing on ‘The So- 
cial Principles of Jesus,” and ‘Church Adminis- 
tration.” He lectured in July at the Iliff, Den- 
ver, summer school and at the Grand Mesa Ep- 
worth League Institute. 

Rev. Carl Barnett, Secretary for Community 


The Southern Metho- 


Relations, has been in the office during the en- | 


tire summer. In addition to routine work Mr. 
Barnett has been developing cooperation be- 
societies of the 
churches and the Playground and Recreation 


Association of America. . 
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Preservation of the Sacred Places; in the Holy Land 


"ORD to come Pales- 


tine of the emergency which confronts 


the Orthodox Patriarch of Jerusalem, 
traditional guardian of thè Sacred Places in 


the Holy Land since their re-discovery by the 


Empress Helena in the fourth century. Affect- 


| ing, as it does, the most sacred monuments of 
the Christian faith, it is a matter of vital in- 


terest and concern to Christian people, not 
only in the United States but throughout the 
world. 

The Orthodox Patriarchate P be erusalem i is 
undoubtedly one of the 


venerable institu- 


The outbreak of the war cani the cessa- 
tion of the income from pilgrims and the sub- 


sequent Russian revolution cut off the revenue 


from the Russian lands. The lands in Bessa- 
rabia were lost through the granting of Bessa- 


rabia to Roumania by the treaty of peace 


and the passage of an agrarian law by the 
Roumanian Government which took the lands 
away from the Patriarch. 


Simultaneously, it became necessary tor the 


Patriarch to carry on extensive war relief and, 
in order to toes so, the money had to be bor- 


rowed. The borrowing 
was done in various 


tions of Christendom, 
being founded on the 
Bishopric of Jerusalem 
which dates back to St. 
James the Less in the 
days of the Apostles. . 
The Patriarchate, because 
of its stewardship of the 
Sacred Places, has al- 
ways held a peculiarly 
important place among 
the Christian churches 
and its service to Chris-. 
tianity in maintaining the 
Holy Places for the benefit 
of all has been of in- 
estimable value. For six- 
. teen hundred years this 
historic institution has 
stood between these shrines and the dangers 
and vicissitudes which the ensuing ages 
. brought. Through the strife of the Crusades, 
». through the. mists of the Dark Ages, through 
~ centuries of domination by an alien race and 


a hostile religion, the Patriarchs and the 


Brotherhood of the Holy ne have de- 
fended the Sacred Places. 

The menace which now hangs over the Pa: 
triarchate and the Sacred Places under its 
care rises from the failure of financial sup- 
port because of reasons connected with the 
World War. | 
triarchate derived its revenue from rents of 
lands in Palestine and from other properties 


in Russia and Bessarabia; also from the offer- | 


ings of pilgrims, the great: majority of whom 
were Russians. An official British report esti- 
mates that no less than 64% of the income was 
derived from Russian sources in 1914. 


ARCHBISHOP PANTELEIMON ATHANASSIADES, 
Representative in America- of the Orthodox 


Patriarchate of Jerusalem dec 
After Pitching Opening Ball in Game at Field Day lared by the British 
of Federal Council, June 16, 1928. | 


‘temporary measure, 


‘Previous to the war, the Pa-. 


quarters, in large and 
small amounts and, in the 
aggregate, the loans con- 
stitute a mortgage upon 
the land held in Palestine, 
the last remaining support 
of the Patriarchate. Once 
these loans are called, it 


the land in order to pay 


archate will be left with no 
support at all. The call- 
ing of these loans is pre- 
vented at the present time 
‘by a special moratorium 


Mandatory Government of 
Palestine, but this is a 


In the face of this crisis, Christians con: 


out the world are rallying to the defense of 


their threatened shrines. In the United States, 
the American Committee on Preservation of 


the Sacred Places in the Holy Land, under the 


joint Chairmanship of Rev. Charles S. Mac- 


. farland, General Secretary of the Federal 


Council, and Rt. Rev. William T. Manning, 


Bishop of the Episcopal Diocese of New York, 
is sponsoring the movement. 


Dr. Macfarland and others of the Com- 
mittee were recently. in conference with: Lt. 


Col. J. B. Barron, Chairman of the Commis- 


sion on Liquidation and Control of the Ortho- 


dox Patriarchate, and, as a result of the in- 


formation that he brought, the Committee is 


taking immediate steps to raise America’s share 


of a fund to liquidate the debt and re-establish 
the Patriarchate on a firm basis. 


[25] 
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‘The Central Bureau for Relief of the Evan- 
gelical Churches of Europe has been function- 
ing for only a very short time, but it has al- 
ready contributed a valuable fund of informa- 
tion concerning the status and needs of the 
Protestant Churches on the Continent, especial- 
ly through its publication: “Zur Lage des Eu- 
ropaischen Protestantismus,” (issued in Eng- 
lish under the title: “On the Condition of Eu- 
ropean Protestantism”). This is a digest of the 
reports obtained from nineteen countries wheré 
Protestantism is struggling for existence, either 


as a result of the War, or because it constitutes 
a small nucleus in an alien population, an out- | 


post, so to speak, of the evangelical doctrine. 


The booklet also contains brief reports from 


the Churches of those countries which, while 
themselves not rich, have nevertheless gladly 
thrown their utmost resources into the breach, 


REV. CHAUNCEY W. GOODRICH 
Who is in America in Interest of European 


[26} 


‘Churches of Europe. Dr. 


Seeking Assistance for Struggling Churches 
in Europe 


to stave off the threatened collapse of the Pro- 
testant Churches in a large part of Europe. 

Dr. Keller, the Secretary of the Central Bu- 
reau, who directed the original survey upon 
which the above report is based, is no 
Switzerland from his visit to the United States, 
and is busy with the revision of “Zur Lage,” 
especially in more closely itemizing the totals 
given and in bringing the figures up to date. 
For there is no doubt but that in the last six 
or seven months, since the first general survey 
was made, the situation has become far more 
grave, and the distress infinitely greater. 


Dr. GoopricH Becins Work 


Rev. Chauncey W. Goodrich has just come 
to this country as the representative of the 
Central Bureau for Relief of the Evangelical . 
Goodrich, who has 
spent the last six years on the continent, will, 
as representative of the Central Bureau co- 
operate with the Commission on Relations with 
Religious Bodies in Europe in the interest of 
obtaining relief for the Evangelical Churches 
of Europe. His headquarters will be in the 


offices of the Federal Council. He will immedi- - 


ately confer with the denominational boards, 
the local federations of churches, and other 
agencies through whom it is hoped to obtain 
. funds for the relief of the European Churches. 

Dr. Goodrich is intimately familiar with the 
situation in continental Europe, having been 
in service there throughout the greater part of 
the war period and the after-period of at- 
tempted reconstruction. . 

It is expected that Dr. Adolf Keller will re- 
turn at a later date and that Bishop John L. 
Nuelsen, of Switzerland, will also cooperate in 
America in this vital interest. ee 


APPRECIATION FROM MEXICO 


President Obregon of Mexico has replied with 
the following interesting cablegram to the mes- 
sage of congratulation on the recognition of 
Mexico by the United States, sent by the Fed- 
eral Council’s Administrative Committee: 


“Your message gives me profound satisfac- 
tion. I think acts such as this are the ones 
that most efficaciously can harmonize the com- 
mon interests of the sons of this continent.” 
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| Distinguished Visitors bond England and Sweden 


LANS for the fall program of the 

Committee on Interchange of Preachers 
and Speakers between the Churches of 
America, Great weate and France are 
actively under way. Among the distin- 
Quests of the Committee who will 
visit America are Rev. Thomas Nightingale, 


General Secretary of the National Council 
of the Evangelical Free Churches, who will. 


address several of the theological seminaries, 


including Princeton and Hartford, also lectur-. 


ing before the Christian Unity Foundation and 
preaching in a number of churches. Mr. Night- 


ingale will be one of the chief speakers at the 


National Congregational Council, to be held in 


Springfield, Mass., in October. 


Mr. H. Jeffs, editor of the Christian World 
Pulpit of London, writes: 

“Rev. Thomas Nightingale, who pays his first 
visit to the United States in the fall, is making 
good as Secretary of the National Council of 


the Evangelical Free Churches of England and 


Wales. He was called to the office three years 
ago, and found the Council in great need of re- 
construction at headquarters and in the coun- 
ties. The Council is much more loosely strung 
than the Federal Council of America, and the 


existence of an Established Church means that 


the religious force of the English Church is 
sharply divided into two about equal divisions 
which, so far, have discovered no formula on 
which they can unite to make a common Chris- 
tian impact on the country. 


Much good work has been done, and the per- 
sonal forces of each denomination have been 
current coin of all the Churches. All the same, 
the golden dreams of the founders have been far 


from realized. The movement, unhappily, was 


weakened by political divisions, on the religious 
education and other matters. Since Mr, Night- 
ingale became Secretary its original ideals of 
evangelistic service and of massing the forces 


of the Churches for moral reforms at home and 
the promotion of peace on earth have been re- 


vived, and the Council is facing the future with 
renewed heart and hope. He will come to 
America with eyes and ears open, and will 
put many questions to Dr. Macfarland and 
others. He hopes to return stored with knowl- 
edge and ideas that will enable him to con- 
vert his Council into something resembling the 
inclusiveness, efficiency and world activities. of 
the Federal Council. He is convinced that Pro- 


t 


testantism and Evangelical religion in Europe 


depend just now for their salvation on the 


moral, even more than the material, help and 
encouragement which the American and Eng- 
lish Churches together can give them.” 


Rev. T. Brierley Kay, Vicar of Southminster, 


Essex, England, will address the Synod meet- 


ing of the Episcopal Church at Portland, 
Maine, in October. He will preach in St. Paul’s 


Cathedral, Detroit, in Columbia University 
Chapel and in several of the New York churches. 


Mr. Kay also is scheduled to lecture before the 
Christian Unity Foundation. 


— In addition to these visitors under the Joint 
Committee on Interchange, it is gratifying to 
report that Most Rev. Nathan Sdderblom, 
Archbishop of Upsala and Primate of the 


Church of Sweden, will give two lectures on 


Christian Unity before the Christian Unity 


Foundation, will attend several large meetings 


of the clergy in various parts of the country, 
will speak in New York churches, and will visit 
many of the Lutheran Synods. 


All three of these visitors will take deri. ino 
| the Eighth Annual Meeting of the World Alli- 


ance for International Friendship. They will 
be received by the Administrative Committee of 
the Federal Council, October 5. 


. ARCHBISHOP OF UPSALA, NOW 
| IN THIS COUNTRY i 
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EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
WORLD ALLIANCE 


The Eighth Annual Meeting of the 
Council of the World Alliance for Interna- 
tional Friendship Through the Churches will 
be held in Philadelphia, Pa., November 18, 14, 
15, 1923, the headquarters being located at 
the Hotel. 


THE REVEREND THOMAS | 


- 


No pabjook could be more eal than that 


which is the central theme of the Conference— 


the Permanent Court of International Justice. 
Addresses will be given on “The Permanent 


Court and International Life,” ‘America and. 
World Independence,” ‘The Court and its 


Sanctions,” and ‘’The Demand for Further and 
More Perfect World Organization.” — 


Many outstanding foreign. representatives 
will be present and speak at the meeting, 
including Most Rev. Nathan Séderblom, 
Archbishop of Upsala, Sweden, Rev. Thomas 
Nightingale, Secretary, National Free Church 
Council of England, Scotland and Wales, Rev. 
T. G. Brierley Kay of the Church of England, 


and Fridtjof Nansen, the noted Norwegian ex-. 


plorer and recipient of the Nobel Peace Prize. 


The Philadelphia Church Federation will act 
as host for the meeting. Full information may 


be received by writing to Rev. Henry A. Atkin- 


son, 70 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
[28] 


. COMMISSION, ON EVANGELISM 
CARRIES ON’SUMMER WORK 


The summer months are periods of great | 
effectiveness in the work of our Evangelistic 


Commission because large companies of min- 
isters and lay gather for conferences and 
Bible study. Among the denominations 
which have held such meetings are the 


Evangelical Church at Naperville, Ill, the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, at Crest- 


wood, Ky., the Churches of God in America 
at Central Manor, Mountville, Pa., the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church at Asbury Grove, 
Hamilton, Mass., the Ohio Conference of the 
United Brethren at Canton, Ohio. 
ministers of all denominations of the counties 
of Delaware and Otsego met at Meredith, 


- N. Y., where Mr..Wilfred W. Fry, of our Com- 


mission, made ’'arrangements for the Secretary 


to meet the ministers for a conference Satur- 


day morning and afternoon, and on Sunday to 


address more than one thousand people. 
Some of these conferences were of wide- — 


spread influence—notably the ones at Asbury 


Grove where Dr. W. S. Athearn, Dean of the 


Boston University School of Religious Educa- 
tion, spoke with Dr. Goodell for five days at 
meetings where the ministry of New England 


of all denominations was well represented, and 


the great questions of religious education were 
discussed from a spiritual standpoint. 


| THE REVEREND T. G. BRIERLEY 
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Religious Work i in the Nive 


a Reverenp E. 0. Warson, Secretary General Committee on Army and N avy Chaplaims 


[N relation to N avy Chapinine three items 


of news show marked progress: 


1. Navy Chaplains’ Library 
“The circulating library for Chaplains of the 


Navy has really been started and a number 


of books have been selected and purchased. 
These are now in the hands of the Chief Chap- 


lain of the Navy, and arrangements will soon 


be perfected for their distribution. 


2. Appointment of Chaplains Resumed 


Under existing law, in the ratio of one Chap- 


lain to every 1,250 of the officers and men of 


the Navy, there should ‘be 151 Chaplains. 
There are now only 84, and the position has 
been firmly held for the past few years that 
the appropriation would not justify an in- 


crease in the number. Within the last few. 
weeks, however, the Secretary of the Navy in 
conference with Chief Chaplain Scott, has. 


authorized the bringing of the number of 
Chaplains up to 100 within the next 12 
months. This opens the way to the appoint- 


+ ment of 16 new Chaplains. A letter from 


Chaplain Scott ee lh in part below shows 
the type of man. desired. | 


August 6, 1928. 


Authorisation: has recently been: given to bring 
the total number of Chaplains in the Navy up to 


one hundred (100) which is an increase of sixteen 


‘ (16). It is hoped that this may be done during 
the current fiscal year and will be done if the right. 


men can be found. The standards are rather severe 
because of the nature and variety of demands made 
upon the chaplain, and because the- age limit is 
rather low (31% yrs.) although it is hoped that 
this may be restored to thirty-five (35) as obtained 
until a few years ago. Both these restrictions make 
more difficult the task of sieeve: the desired 


number. 


Several denominations are sa as fully rep- 


resented in the Chaplains’ Corps as they should 
be. It is desired that they may be able to fill their 
quota at this time and to this end it is urged that. 
the leaders of these churches make earnest efforts 
to find and present able candidates. But it ought 


to be added that, since the worth of a chaplain is 


of more importance than that he be of a certain 


denomination, it is incumbent upon those who 


finally pass upon the candidates that they —, 


the best men available. 


In view of the fact that authority has been given. 


to appoint not less than mig. ae (16) chaplains 
during the current fiscal year it might be wise to 
state briefly what are conceived to be the qualities 


“highly desirable and practically essential in the 


candidates. They may be briefly summarised as 
follows: 


1. Every chaplain must have been fully or- 
dained: by his own denomination. 


2. He must be physically sound as determined 
‘by Naval Medical Examining Board. i 


3. He must be between the ages of twenty-one 
(21) and thirty-one years, six months, (31%). 
4. He must be a citizen of the United States. 

5. He should have both college and theological 
school degrees. 


6. The chaplain need not be an orator, a literary 


genius or a philosopher. But he should be able to 


think clearly and promptly on the main issues and 
to avoid meaningless discussions; he should be > 


able to express his thoughts clearly and his public 
speaking should carry conviction. 


7. He should be a man of unquestioned char- 


acter, the first to practice what he preaches. He 
lives in most intimate contact with twelve hundred 
(1200) men and officers on board ship, and is 
known of them like a book. As is, and ought to be, 
expected, he is a marked man. — 

8. He must be a man of fixed convictions and 
not one to cater to the opinions of others for the 


sake of popularity, It must be thoroughly known 


where he stands, and men will respect his position. 
9. On the other hand he must be charitable to- 
wards the opinions of other men, whether in 


religious or secular matters. He must be willing 


cheerfully to “agree to disagree.’ He must live 
peacably with all men. 
10.° Sectarianism must be left absolutely in the 


‘background. He is to present no denominational — 


views, but the themes common to all creeds—the 


Pal 


Fatherhood of God; the love of Christ, and the 


blessing of good works. 


11. The chaplain needs a point of contact with 


men. One may find this in athletics, another in 


music, another in the library, another in his own 


personal interest in men and their problems, but 


in some way he must be able to establish a very 
definite bond or point of contact if he is to have 
any real success. 

42. It is‘taken for granted that the chaplain is 
familiar with the most recent developments in reli- 


gious’ pedagogy. It should be said also that in. 
many- instances the chaplains are the assistants 


in the ships’ educational program and that they 
are the Heads of the Department of Education in 
our Insular possessions’ and some isolated stations. 

13. The chaplain must be willing to work with 
the Naval organization. He may not agree as to 


the wisdom of certain things he finds, but he needs. 


to remember that the Navy is a very old institu- 
tion, with jealously guarded traditions, that he has 
become one of the units of that institution and that 


‘ he must learn to work according to its rules and 


regulations. 
8, Equalization of the Several Corps 


Discriminations have existed both in Army 
and Navy as between Chaplains and officers of 


other Corps. Legislation is in progress for 
the removal of this discrimination in the Army 


[29] 
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Protestant 


Reformed, Nevica 


| 


ii 


and recently the Secretary of the General Com- 


mittee on Army and Navy Chaplains has been 
informed that influential in the 
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Department are decided 3 in ‘their opinion that 
all such discriminations should be removed ia 
the N ‘ayy: | 


Quotas of Navy Chaplains 


‘With Excess and Deficit of Denominations, on Basis of 100 Chaplains * 
Approved tentatively by Curer Cmaprarn E. W. Scort 


Denomination 
Baptists, North ............ 
..........,. 
Christian, Gen’] Conv. ....... 
...........,, 
Evangelical ................ 
Evangelical Synod .......... 
Lutberane 
Methodist Episcopal ........ 
Methodist Episcopal, South .. 
Methodist Protestant ........ 

Presbyterian, U. S. A. ...... 
Presbyterian, U. S. .......... 
Presbyterian, United ........ 


Membership 
1,274,250 

8,874,165 

100,430 


838,271 
1,218,849 
259,417 
317,986 
2,515,662 
4,255,246 
2,362,598 
186,275. 
1,722,254 
411,854 
162,780 
1,118,396 
337,526 
141,222 
Roman Catholic ..:.........18,104,804 
108,000 
United Brethren ............ © 870,628 © 


40, 104 ,804 


* The list includes denominations only having membership of 100, 000 or more. 


cluded in Miscellaneous. 
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25% allowed agreement to Roman Catholies.. 


WORK IN CAMPS 
By invitation of the Commanding General, 
Major General Robert L. Bullard, Rev. 


Charles S. Macfarland (Reserve Chaplain) 
has visited the Training Camps of the Second 
Corps Area, for the purpose of meeting the 
request of General Bullard that recommenda- 
tions be made from the viewpoint of the 
churches as to the provision for the moral and 
spiritual welfare of the young men and on 
_ the conduct of the camps in general. 
dition to this, Chaplain Macfarland, accom- 


In ad- 


panied at times by the Corps Area Chaplain, 
| 


hanna. 


Earl H. Weed, has visited other posts for con- 
ference with the chaplains, as follows: Camp 
Dix, Camp Vail, Fort Hancock, Peekskill, 
Mitchel Field, Camp Hamilton, West Point, 
Plattsburg Barracks, Madison Barracks, Fort 
Ontario, Fort Niagara, Fort Porter and Tobv- 
His report and recommendations will 
be made shortly to the Department and to 
the General Committee on Army and Navy 
Chaplains. A similar invitation was conveved 
by General Bullard to representatives of the 
Roman Catholic and Hebrew bodies, and is 


an indication of ‘a deepening interest in the | 


religious interests of the soldiers. 
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Outstanding Interdenominational Leader Resigns > 


EV. ALFRED WILLIAMS ANTHONY, 
D.D., has resigned the General Secretary- 


ship of the Home Missions Council, after. 


ve years of splendid service. He came into the 
ark of the Council specially equipped by long 
acquaintance with plans of cooperation in New 
England. His power and his enthusiastic: de- 
-votion combined to enable him to push various 


plans for fellowship and united service among 


the forty-one boards and societies representing 
twenty denominations. 


Especially notable was the inception and de- 
velopment of what has come to be known as the 
Montana Plan. Through the assistance of the 
Council programs of cooperation between state 
denominational agencies are in progress in 
Utah, Montana, Idaho, northern California and 
Wyoming, while in other far western states the 
great theme of the Home Missions Council is 
taken up with a varying degree of unity. 


Dr. Anthony has greatly extended work for : 
New Americans, Negro Americans, Orientals, 


Mexicans and Indians. 


In close cooperation with the Council of | 


Women for Home Missions, various plans for 
education and publicity have been put in opera- 
tion. So successful has been the administration 
of Dr. Anthony in many directions that his 


resignation was accepted with profoundest re- 
gret, and only on the plea that other service 


awaited him to which he felt divinely called. 
The Council is now earnestly engaged in 

seeking a successor who will take up and carry 

on the unfinished task of closer cooperation. 


REV. ALFRED W. ANTHONY | 
Secretaty of Home Missions Council for lie Years 


Cansilinn Church Union Now Settled 


By Rev. Ernest Txomas, of Toronto 


ITHIN a short time there will be con- 
summated the complete organic union 


. of the Congregational, Methodist and 
Presbyterian churches of Canada. It is nearly 


forty years since the preparatory steps were 
taken in the union of the diverse Presbyterian 
churches and the union of the several Method- 


ist bodies. Almost twenty years ago negoti- 
ations were opened between the churches now 


about to unite. Little difficulty was found in 
discovering a doctrinal basis, for the common 
evangelical tradition was declared accepted in 


its diverse form of statement. The existing 


form of church organization was found to be 
in the main very similar in the two larger 


churches and the only task was the adjustment 
of minor details and the choice of terms. The 
Congregationalists made notable contributions 
by accepting the idea of an organized whole, 
but made certain a large extension of congre- 
gational freedom of action in purely local mat- 
ters. The pastorate will be without fixed limits. 
The whole question of the unification of the 
great church enterprises is left for the United 
Church of Canada to arrange. The churches 
themselves have by overwhelming majorities de- 
cided to complete the union at once and have 
applied to Parliament for the necessary legisla- 
tion to allow the transfer of property to the 
new United Church. 


[31] 
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FEDERAL COUNCIL BULLETIN 


Emergency Meeting of Administrative Committee 


HE appalling calamity in Japan Snel 
ning Saturday, September Ist; the sud- 
den development of dangerous relations 

Italy and Greece leading to Italy's 
stunning ultimatum, vividly recalling the ulti- 
matum to Serbia in the early summer of 1914; 
and the recognition of the Government of 
Mexico by the United States, constituted the 
occasion for a special emergency meeting of 
the Administrative Committee on September 7. 


The attendance was gratifyingly large and 
representative, in view of the season. To make 


of the Foreign Mission Conference of North 


America, and on that same day (September 


6th) with Dr. Frank K. Sanders, representing 
that Committee, went to Washington to confer 
with the Red Cross headquarters. | 


Out of these various conferences there grew 


the following Resolutions, as finally amended 
. and adopted by the Committee: 


RESOLVED: That the 


Committee of the Federal Council of the 


Churches of Christ in America desires to ex- 


press their joyous satisfaction over the re- 
sumption of diplomatic relations between the 
United States and Mexico, thereby removs 


ing the last barrier to the uninterrupted rela- 
‘tions of citizens of goodwill in these two for- 


RESOLVED : ‘That at this juncture the 
Administrative Committee desires to record the 


fact that in spite of the disrupted conditions of 
international affairs in recent years, the Chris- 


tian people of Mexico and of the United States 
have enjoyed a cordial intercourse which has 


been- stimulating to us, and, we hope, also to 


them, and also the confident expectation that 5 
_ the new order will permit of an expansion and a 
strengthening of those ties and the exchange of 


rich intellectual and spiritual values which will 
be of enduring profit to both peoples. 


RESOLVED: ‘That the Administrative 
Committee of the Federal Council of the 


| Churches of Christ in America, on behalf of its 


[32] 


Committee of the 


inni at: over 20,000,000 adult church 


members, hereby expresses to the Government 
and people of Japan the profound sympathy 
and sorrow of the Christian people of America 


as we learn of the appalling calamity that has 


come to their land, and suggests to our Churches 
that prayer to God for Japan and her people 
be widely offered throughout our land. : 


We urge the Christians of America to co- 
operate heartily in the emergency program of 


the American Red Cross in response to the 


| Proclamation of the President. 
certain that the right procedure was proposed in. 


regard to cooperation on Japanese relief, a rep- _ 
_resentative of the staff attended a special meet- 
ing of the Committee of Reference and Counsel 


Pending accurate knowledge of the tried for 


reconstructing our Christian churches, schools, 


colleges, hospitals, orphanages and asylums, to 
which it will be our privilege also to respond, it 
is clear that the first and immediate need of 


J apan is for food, shelter, clothing and medi- 


cine. For this immediate need let us respond 
promptly to the call of suffering humanity in 


the spirit of brotherhood and for the expression 
of the ideals of the Kingdom of God. 


RESOLVED That the 
Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, expresses its 
horror and grief at the wanton murder of the 
Italian Commissioners on the border of Greece 


and Albania. . 


This, however, i in our tied affords. nol 
justification whatever for the hasty and ruth- 


less measures taken by the present Italian Gov- 


ernment in an ultimatum which was so nearly 


identical with similar acts wars 


in the past. 


We also express what we believe to be the 
universal and earnest desire of American Chris- 


‘tians that the whole issue be determined in an 


orderly way by such impartial tribunals as hap- 
pily already exist. 


The world has a right to expect that great 


| civilized nations will follow civilized methods in. 


dealing even with difficult and Hritating inter- 
national disputes. 


Out of the great and terrible World War, 
the most important lesson which has been 


forced home upon us all is the imperative moral 


necessity resting upon nations, great as well as 


small, of following such methods. 
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Baptist World Cones at Stockholm 


By Rev. Harry S. Myers, 


General Board of Promotion of Northern Baptist Cossanston 


HE Baptist World Alliance met în Stock- 


preceded for three days by a meeting of 
the Baptists of Sweden who were celebrating 


‘their seventy-fifth anniversary. It was a great 
transformation that had come over Stock- 


holm and Sweden in these seventy-five years. 


The first Baptist was exiled. ‘These were wel- 


comed by the city, and men of every Christian 
faith made them feel that Baptists were the 


kind of people Sweden delighted to have. One 
Swedish Baptist in every 600 is a foreign mis- 


sionary and seven were commissioned at one of 


the most impressive services ever witnessed. 


Although the Alliance Congress met in a free 
church, welcomes were received from the Prime 
Minister, who came in person, from the Arch- 


bishop of Upsala, from the city, na greetings 


came from the King. 


The first session was'impressive because of 


the roll call. As the countries of Asia, Europe, 
North and South America, Australia and 
Africa were called, the delegates stood while 
their spokesman gave a word of greeting. The 
Russian delegates from the Evangelical and 


Baptist group came out of great tribulation — 


and sang as a part ‘of their response a song 
that told of a man in great trouble,—literally, 
in a hole,—who prayed the Lord for deliverance. 
One of these delegates was released from prison 


_ by the Soviet Government to permit him to at-— 
| tend the Congress. The Letts furnished color , : 
to the scene as they sang the hymns of their” 


country, dressed in native costume. The 
largest delegation outside of Sweden came from 


England; the Northern Baptists furnished the 


second largest. 


The sermon by Rev. J. H. Shaksenia'e, of | 


London, on Sunday night in the Cathedral at 
Upsala, the Archbishop having given the in- 
vitation, was a remarkable meeting. Here 
among the tombs of Kings, prelates and scien- 


tists was felt the common interest of all ino 
Christ and the greatness of the Christian fel- 


lowship. : The ties between the state and free 
churches were greatly strengthened in these 
days, and plans of fellowship were extended. 
Sunday afternoon in Hagaparken there were 
three platforms and thousands gathered around 


holm, Sweden, July 21-27. It had been 


them to hear the Christian messages given by 
delegates from many lands and translated into 


Swedish. Relief work in Europe, of which 
American Baptists have done so much, was 
given a place sufficient to show its value and 


the continued need. As one met and talked with 


the delegates from Central Europe, France . 


and Russia, he was ever reminded of the hor- 
rors of war and revolutions that have swept 


this ill-fated land in these, last few years, and 


became more and more conscious that only an 


enlightened Christian conscience, interpreting — 
the spirit and meaning of Christ for every 
_ human relationship, is competent to bring the 


relief that is so greatly needed. 
The meeting on mission work, to show comity 


among Baptists and with other communions and — 
to plan for a better and larger work, did much — 


to help all to see the greatness of the evangeli- 


cal task, and the meeting addressed by repre- 
sentatives from the non-Christian lands gave. 
vivid emphasis to their need. The present. 

status of women in Christian work was discussed 


freely and frankly and great interest was 
manifested in the American idea as advanced by 
Mrs. Helen Barrett Montgomery. 


Dr. E. Y. Mullins of Louisville, President of 
the Southern Baptist Convention, was elected 


President, Dr. J. H. Shakespeare, of London, 


Secretary for the Eastern Hemisphere, and 
Dr. C. D. Gray of Lewiston, Maine, Secretary 
for the Western Hemisphere. Dr. Shakespeare, — 


who has done much in the last fifteen years in 
planning the policies of the Alliance is anxious 
to work in fellowship with all other communions, 


as is Dr. Gray. The next session in 1928 will 


be held in Toronto. 
The greatest thing in the Costin was the 


fellowship. The provincial American was con- 


stantly having his eyes opened to the great- 
ness of these Europeans. The courtesy, the 


strength of character, the humility of the 
Swedish leaders was a constant source of sur- 


prise and lesson to many. All this means great- 
er fellowship for the future. Baptists as never 


before are united, and are conscious of the 
greatness of other Christians and have a greater 


longing to fellowship with all who love the Lord. 
| | 
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FEDERAL COUNCIL BULLETIN 


By Samver L. Morris, D.D., 
Board of Home Missions of the Presbyterian Church in the U. s. 


HE historic city cf where 


hundred years Zwingli was initiating the 


Reformation in Switzerland, was the 


scene this summer of a conference of the Al- 
liance of Reformed Churches throughout the 
World holding the Presbyterian System. 


The Continental Conference at Zurich was 


not a meeting of the Alliance, but an “ad 


interim” Conferencè held in the interest of the 
suffering Reformed Churches of Central Eu- 
rope, to devise ways and means of relief and 
to give them encouragement in their dire dis- 
tress. In many respects Zurich was the most 
appropriate place for such a gathering. It is 


in the Central Section of Europe and would 


involve the least expense. Switzerland was 
neutral during the war and might be considered 
as a bond of sympathy for the gathering of 


delegates recently at war with each other. It 


was not only one of the first and foremost 
countries to promote the great Protestant 


Reformation, but Zurich and Geneva harbored | 
and protected the refugees driven out of many 


countries on account of their religious faith. 
The Conference was the most representative 


and international body of the Reformed Faith | 


which ever gathered. The Pan Presbyterian 


Councils have had larger attendances, but they 


have been composed of Anglo-Saxons, chiefly 
from America and Great Britain, with a sprink- 


ling of éther nationalities. The Zurich Confer- 


ence contained more than a hundred delegates, 


| He the Anglo-Saxons were a very small minori- 


Thirty-eight Reformed Bodies and 23 na- 
Lu were present by delegations. The 
United States had only four and Canada two; 
but nearly every country in Europe was well 
represented in numbers, and they came from 


far away Egypt, India, New Zealand and South 


Africa. It is doubtful if any gathering of equal 


numbers ever had a larger percentage of the 
leaders of their constituency represented in the 


person of men of such worldwide fame and 


recognized ability. | 


Beginning on Monday there were reports 
of religious conditions in the various churches. 
The first was by Dr. Forgacs of Hungary. 


[34] 


This great National Church is now divided 
among four countries and not allowed to meet 
any longer as one body. ‘Transylvania, with 
its great Kolosovar University, has been an- 
nexed to Roumania. Another section has been 


given to Czecho-Slovakia, and a fragment to 
_ The Alliance meets every four years alternat- 
ing between Europe and America. 


Jugoslavia. Bishop Balogh told of the Hun- 
garian fragment in Czecho-Slovakia, emphasiz- 
ing their difficulties in their dismemberment, 


‘and in the fact that they have no Theological 


School, and are not allowed to get ministers 
from other countries. 


Dr. Soucek of Prague spoke for Czecho- _ 


Slovakia, the most progressive country in Cen- 
tral Europe, with the greatest door of useful- 

ness open to the Reformed Church in all the 
world. 


million have forsaken Rome. John Huss has 
come back and his Anniversary celebrated by 


thousands. There is an insufficient supply of 
ministers, no houses of worship to accommodate 


the crowds, and no money to meet the need. 
Other accounts of conditions were given by Dr. 
Semadeni of Poland, Dr. Jacubenas of Lithua- 
nia, Dr. Brushnell of Russia, Dr. Lang of Ger- 
many, Dr. Keller of Switzerland, Dr. Van Nes 


of Holland, Dr. Costabel of Italy, Dr. Morel 
of France, Dr. Busé of Belgium, Dr. Kalopo- 
thakes of Greece, Dr. Klepp of Jugoslavia, &c. 


In certain countries, Roumania especially, 
the problem of Protestant minorities is acute. 


“Ministers preach with government officials 


present or secret spies to report any unfortu- 


nate expression which can be seized on as a 
pretext for persecution in the form of imprison- 
ment, fine or bodily chastisement. The Minister 


of Finance refuses to allow subscriptions from 


church members for support of their ministers. 


Any church with less than 300 members is for- 


bidden to call a pastor, and this makes small 


churches and new missions impossible. The 


State holds that the majority in any communi- 


ty is entitled to the property of any denomina- 


tion, and that the Minister of Affairs has the | 
right to decide such ownership and can assign 


the property according to his arbitrary will. 
The schools for girls belonging to the Re- 


formed Church have been seized and used. 


Seventy thousand left the Roman: 
- Catholic Church in one year—in all one or two . 
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as hospitals for venereal diseases. Lands of 

the Reformed people have been taken by the 

State, allowing the owners only a small acreage, 

and their own lands—confiscated—rented to 

the former owners at prohibitive prices. | 
The Zurich Conference declared: 


“This Conference records its judgment that 
nothing less than the carrying out of the clauses 
in the Peace Treaties and in the Nessi Min- 


ority Treaties, securing the rights of such 


minorities under the protection of the League 


SEPTEMBER - OcTOBER, 1923 


Still another problem, one of the most prac- 
tical, which came in for much discussion and 


serious consideration, was “Common Action. 


for Church Aid.” In the effort to relieve suf- 
fering Protestantism, there has been no con- 
certed action and no safeguard against waste 
and duplication. This led a year ago to the 
establishment of a Central Bureau for Relief 


of Evangelical Churches of Europe. The 


Zurich Conference expressed its mind in Reso- 


lutions which, in substance, are as follows: 


GROUF OF DELEGATES AT. ALLIANCE OF REFORMED CHURCHES ead ZURICH, SWITZERLAND 


of Nations, will for isa 
contentment, and it therefore appeals to all 
governments concerned to fulfill these obliga- 


tions, accepted under their seal and signature, 


in a spirit of magnanimity.” i 


One of the most surprising problems was a 


| protest against the use of American money in. 


some countries in the interests of sectarianism. 
The representatives of these Reformed Churches 
which have maintained the Faith in their 


respective countries for centuries, insist that 
certain denominations are buying property 
in communities where they are absolutely 


unknown, and that they are taking advantage 
of the dire financial distress of certain min- 
isters by employing them for propaganda and 
proselyting purposes. It was claimed that in 
some cases they have represented that they are 
the “true” Reformed Church, and that instead 


of operating in countries where there is no 


Protestant Church, they are dividing Prot- 


estantism against itself and weakening its cita- 
del of faith in the presence of united and ag- 


gressive Catholicism. 


i i. Funds would be more wisely vended if 
sent through this responsible Central Agency. 


2. Any Church preferring to send funds 


direct i is accorded that ee 


IN DE WITT 


French Protestantism recently suffered a se- 
vere loss in the death of M. Cornelis de Witt, for. 
many years one of its outstanding leaders, 


Everyone who is at all familiar with the Pro- 


testant forces of France will —_ ne his 


passing. 


He was one of who | in 
founding of the French Protestant Federation, 


and was active in its work until ill health > 
obliged him to stop. France will remember with. 


gratitude his heroic efforts in behalf of the war- 
stricken districts, in his capacity as President 


of the French committee for the relief of “the 


devastated areas. 
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The Lutheran feriti a World Wide 


ELEGATES from 22 countries met in 
Eisenach, Germany, August 19-25, and 


“articulated” the common interests of a 
membership totalling 80 million. The organ- 
ization comprises two committees, of which the 
Executive Committee of Six is continuously 


active. Its Chairman is Dr. John A. Morehead 


of New York, Executive Director of the Na- 
His American asso- 


tional Lutheran Council. 
ciate is Lars Boe, President of St. Olaf College 
(Norwegian Synod) Minnesota. 

For the first time in the four centuries of its 
existence, that portion of the Christian Church 
Augsburg Confession and 
Luther’s Catechism as distinctive of their doc- 
trinal system, has an organization that is world 
wide. Hitherto, while all parts of the Luther- 
an Church have held to the same fundamental 
confessions of faith, and followed similar poli- 


cies of preaching and teaching, its membership 
_has been split into national and provincial sec- — 
tions, with no directive machinery for the entire. 
group. The World Convention held at Eisen- 
‘ach has resulted in an articulation of all parts 
| except one small minority called the Missouri. 

_ Synod, of which the membership is about 800,- 


000 communicants. The new organization deals 


only with activities in which all are concerned, 
but agreement to work together on these is a 


tremendous contribution to the unity of Evan- 
gelical principles. 


The Committee of Sie includes, besides Dr. 
Morehead and Professor Boe (the two Ameri- 


can members of the newly formed Committee), 


Professor Ihmels, Bishop of Saxony, and 


ber of the Faculty of Leipsic University ; Baron 


- Dr. von Pechmann, of Munich; Professor Jor- 


gensen, of the University of Copenhagen: ‘and 


| | Bishop Rundeen of Sweden. 


This group of six has already had one meet- 
ing at which they organized and accepted the 
authority and responsibilities assigned them by 
the World Convention. Upon the basis of a 


brief confessional statement, and by direction 
of the 160 delegates from 22 countries who rep- 
| resented ecumenical Lutheranism they will gee! 
with the following activities: 

(1) Relief work among Lutherans encoun- 
tering hardships because of World War or post 


[36] 


. from twenty-two countries. 


fessor Reu for Iowa were influential. 


Organization — 
By ics R. MeLHorn, Editor, The Lutheran 


= 


World War conditions. 
tion and support of German parishes and insti- 


tutions are most prominent in this department 
at the present time. 


(2) Phases of Foreign Mission operations 
constitute the second work calling for unity of 
policy and cooperation by all parts of the 
Lutheran group. Several flourishing mission 


fields, which German societies cared for in 
Africa, East and Central, in. India, in New 
Guinea, and in China now need complementary 
or occasional support from a general treasury. 


(3) Because present conditions indicate that 


there will be numerous and various shiftings of 
‘population from Lutheran lands to Russia, the 


Americas and other countries, the Executive - 
Committee are directed and empowered to pre- 
scribe a policy by which migrants can be fol- iù 
lowed by their church. © 

(4) The Church as a whole will be ni ac- 
quainted with movements that act against spir- 


ituality and the evangelical faith. Lutheranism 


has suffered from materialism, also from polit- 
ical and ecclesiastical combinations during the | 
past fifty years. Its relationships to European. 


State governments, especially in Germany, have 


radically altered since the war. There is a dis- 


‘position in some quarters to take advantage of 


weaknesses arising during this period of: read-. 
justment. It is believed a stronger organiza- 
tion will protect against ill-advised proselyting. 

The convention which chose the Executive 
Committee of Six contained leading Lutherans 
Prominent at the 
sessions were Archbishop Soderblom of Sweden, 
Bishop Raffay of Hungary, Bishop Bach of 
Paris, Superintendent Meyer of Moscos, Bishop 
Gummerus ‘of Finland, Bishops Poelschau and 


Irbe of Latvia, and Bishop Danell of Sweden. — 


America sent the presidents of her largest 
Lutheran groups, —F. H. Knubel of the United 


Lutheran Church, G. A. Brandelle of the 


Augustana (Swedish) Synod, H. G. Stub of 
the Norwegian Church. Dr. C. C. Hein, Vice- 
President of the Joint Synod of Ohio, and Pro- 
 Semina- 
ries of theology and universities provided sev- 
eral delegates, among such being C. M. Jacobs 
of Philadelphia, Neve of Hamma Biased 


Russian reorganiza- 
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School, Professo A. R. Wentz of Gettysburg 
and College Profiaso 
College. 


‘The resolution to form an elastic permanent 
| organization was instigated by relief work cov- 


ering four years, during which each part of the 


church learned of-dependence on other sections. 
Beyond a. meeting at ‘which representatives 


might meet each-other, nothing was pre-ar- 


.ranged for the convention. But the program 
developed so much of principle and practice, 


so much of opportunity and service that were 


common to every section, that nothing less than 
formal permanent relationship was logical. 


Five themes were dealt with during the five days... 
occupied by the Convention. Dr. Morehead 


related world-wide participation in the minis- 
try of helpfulness; Bishop Ihmels indicated the 
ecumenical principles of Lutheransim. Profes- 
sor Jorgensen showed the ties exerted by the 
doctrines which all accept, notably the Apostles’ 
Creed and the Augsburg Confession. Dr. F. H. 
Knubel demonstrated that the unity which 


exists in Christ may well develop a visible any 
of 


SEVENTH DAY BAPTISTS IN 
CONFERENCE 


| The following excerpts from a. xetomasit 
adopted by the Seventh Day Baptist General 
Conference at North Loup, Neb., August 22- 


27, will be of interest to many outside of their 
own circle. 


“Believing that our experience of the past | 
fully justifies us in the matter, we recommend 
to our pees that, without in any way com- — 

damental beliefs and practices, 


promising 
and with an ever increasing loyalty to our 
| cause, we continue in our hearty fraternal co- 


operation with others in retraite the est, tasks 
of the Kingdom. | 


“We regard with the otinnat concern, as su- 
preme menaces to the welfare of our country, 
the growing interracial hatreds in America, 
intercreedal misunderstandings and. suspicions, 
the friction between capital, labor and con- 
sumer, the unwillingness of the United States 
to cooperate with other nations for a better 
world, and the disregard for law. We urge all 
. Seventh Day Baptists, therefore, in common 
with all other well-disposed citizens, to inform 
themselves in these matters to the end that an 
enlightened Christian public opinion may be 
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: brought to bear his and ‘speedily solve these 


problems. 


“To stimulate the interest of the Christian w 


church in these matters, we urge our pastors 
to discuss, whenever it is feasible, these great 
questions, not so much to insist upon this or 


. that form of solution as to point out how the 


teachings of Jesus must be applied if His will 
is to be done on earth as it is in heaven.” 


BOY SCOUT EXPAN SION IN THE 
CHURCHES 


ported to the National Council in its recent 
annual meeting held at Bear Mountain, New 
York, on July 9th and 10th, has been scout 


expansion in the church relationship. - 


| Mr. Ray O. Wyland has come to the staff of 
National Scout Headquarters to give special 


aid to the churches making use of the Scouting 


program. As a result of his efforts, seventeen | 

. of the larger Protestant seminaries are giving — 
| courses on Scouting. Fourteen Protestant de- 

nominations have appointed committees to pro- 


mote scout expansion in their respective affili- 


ations, and in response to an invitation of the 
_ Federal Council of Churches, nearly all the — 
larger bodies in the Federal Council have named 


representatives to a committee of the Federal 


Council, to be known as “The Committee on the 
Churches and the Boy Scouts of America.” 


This committee includes some of the outstand- 


ing leaders of twelve denominations. 


TO DEVELOP RESEARCH IN RURAL: 


FIELD 


| Early in October Mr. Benson Y. Landis, 
formerly managing editor of Christian Work, 
will join the staff of the Research Department 
of the Federal Council. Mr. Landis will devote. 


his attention especially to research and educa- 


tional work in the problems of the rural church, — 
for which he is well equipped by several years of 
study and service. Mr. Landis was formerly — 


a member of the staff of the Committee on 
Social and Religious Surveys. He is the 
author of ‘Rural Church Life in the Middle 
West” and of an illuminating pamphlet, “Pace- 
makers and Farmers’ Cooperation.” 
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“he of the outstanding features of | 
scout development during the past year, as re- 
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A few weeks ago, we received 


Tei Minneapolis, who told us 
that he was going from house 


vision to empty the unneces- 
sary clothes out of every 


in Russia, 


was to know if the American 


pocket of every single garment 
sent to Russia, so that not 


“FEDERAL CounciL BULLETIN 


The OL. Clo’ Man 


“Henptying the Closets of America to Clothe Naked Russia 


By Rev. S. H. Kirxsre, D.D., | 
| Secretary Northwestern Age NCY, American Bible Society 


| FAMILIAR figure on: the streets of London and the great cities of the 
Continent of Europe, and in the pages of literature in a by-gone day, was 


the “Old Clothes Man.” With the raucous voice of hucksters and peddlers, 


arose their ery, “OT ved ol clo’ to sell!” 


But I e found a new 
type of “Old Clothes Man.” 


a letter from Charles Hanson 


to house in Minneapolis to 
beg worn and cast-off cloth- 
ing. Because so many Rus- 
sians were freezing to death, 
there came to Mr. Hanson— 
to use his own words—“a. 


cargo in the United States, 

clothe naked Russia.” 
These garments he is renovat- 
ing and getting ready to send 
to starved and naked people 


His object in writing us 


Bible Society would not make 
grants of the Holy Scriptures 
in the Russian language, so 
that he might put a Bible or 
Testament, or a Gospel, in a 


only the bodies of these un- *# 


fortunate and suffering people might be stand 
by the clothes given, but that their souls might 


also be warmed and comforted, and these come 
to “know She great happiness that only Jesus 
can give.” 


Of course we could not resist such an appeal 


as that, and set aside $500 for this purpose, 


and immediately sent him an initial grant of © 
800 pieces of Russian Scriptures. By this 
cooperation we shall get the Word of God into 
thousands of Russian homes. | 

It is very probable that many persons who 


get their ‘impressions of Russian conditions 
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ANSIOSA the daily press judge 
all the Russian people by 
the Soviet Government. This 
would be a great mistake. 
The great mass of the Rus- 
‘sian people are ineradicably 
religious. 


Several facts have 
come to my attention which 
show the deep regard the 
Russians have for pra Holy 
Scriptures. One 
worker states so scarce are 
Bibles in that distressed and 
famine stricken land that in 
spite of their poverty and lack 
of even the bare necessities of 
life, as high as $100 has been 


more astonishing than this 
is the story, learned from 
another source, of the means 
adopted to put the Book to 
the utmost possible use. I 
have been told that when a 
Bible is secured in a region 


tures, the Book is taken to 
pieces and a Gospel or a small 


gregation, another Gospel or part is sent to 
another body of believers, and thus the Book is 
broken, into fragments, that as many hungry 
souls as possible may get a crumb of this “Liv- 
ing Bread.” 

‘Russia truly has many needs today. Cherie 
tian nations may fill many of them. Surely not 


‘one of the least of the needs of her people is the 


Word of God in the mother tongue. Christian 
people have the means, the Bible Societies have 
the printed Word and the soul of suffering Rus- 
sia may be strengthened and saved by the co- 
operation of these two forces. — 


religious, 


paid for a single Bible. But 


that is destitute of the Scrip- 


sportion is given to one con- 
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guidance may be given you as you are called to other 


churches in order that their gratitude for the mation of the President.” 
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Memorial Services for President Harding. 
HE Federal Council of the Churches labors of our late President and their prayers 
joined with the rest of the country in for yourself may have united expression.” 
paying a farewell tribute to our late On receipt of the President’s message, ap- 
President, Warren G. Harding. On August pointing the special day of mourning, the fol- 
third, a message went out to the churches call- lowing call was sent out to the churches: _ 
ing upon them to unite in thanking God for the “The Federal Cotcil of the Churches of 
service to the ‘nation rendered by President Christ in America has received with deep ap- 
Harding, in seeking divine sympathy and preciation the message of the President of the 
strength for Mrs. Harding, and in praying for United States appointing Friday, August 10th, 
divine guidance for President Coolidge as he ae a day on which the citizens of the United 
assumes the burden so suddenly laid upon him. States shall express unitedly as one people 
The local federations of churches in fifty lead- their gratitude for the labors and the long and 
ing cities cooperated in securing appropriate faithful salina Sag the nation of our late Presi- 
action in their several areas. A message of dent, Warren G. Harding. i 
sympathy was sent direct to Mrs. Harding, and “In this.proclamation our President has es- 
a letter telling of the call to united prayer was pecially requested that the people assemble in 
forwarded to President Coolidge. _ . their places of worship for this purpose. 
The letter to the President was as follows: ‘The Federal Council recognizes the appro- 
“The Federal Council of the Churches of priateness of this recommendation and ex- 
Christ in America represents its entire constit- PT©SS°S the hope that so far as possible, 


= through local federations and ministerial asso- 
-uency in expressing deep sorrow in the death 
of sli Chi e ecutive, who has always held a ciations, these services shall manifest that spir- 


gh place in the honor and esteem of the it of unity which is so essential at all times, but 


American Churches, and who has now given especially in hours of national sorrow. 


Lila tn devotion to ia “Our late President was loyal to the Church 
of chile of Christ to a notable degree, and has upon 
, e ohering several significant occasions received the sym- 

up their prayers of gratitude for the service of pathy and the petitions of the Churches upon 
President Harding and of sorrow for his loss, matters of great moral concern when they have 
will at the same time pray earnestly that divine been presented by the Federal Council and 

take up the solemn responsibilities which he “The Federal Council desires by this mes- 
has laid down at this critical moment in the sage to its constituent denominations and their 
nation’s history. si a churches to manifest the hearty response of 
“The Federal Council is issuing a call to the the Christian people of America to the procla- 


CHAPLAIN SWAN CONDUCTING MEMORIAL SERVICE FOR PRESIDENT HARDING AT CAMP ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
39}, 
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Innumerable memorial services throughout 
the country testified to the deep impression 
made on the American people by this sad event, 
none being more solemnly affecting and impres- 
sive than those presided over by the chaplains 
at the various military camps, in keeping with 
a suggestion from the General Committee on 
Army and Navy Chaplains of the Federal 


Council. 


| Impressions of Religious 


Situation in Europe 
(Continued from page 14) 


nation sits apart, but certainly it is the most 


encouraging thing in Europe today. When 


one sees the welter of suspicions and hatreds © 
that characterize most of Europe, he has to ad- 


mit that from one angle a strong case can be 


made for American isolation. Except for one 


fact—fundamental and far-reaching. That 
fact is that in every one of these European 
countries there is a group of earnest, forward- 
looking, idealistic and unselfish men who are 
working for a better day, struggling to build 
up international cooperation in the place of 
competitive armaments and strife. And these 
men—this is the significant thing —are the men 
who are the backbone of the League of Nations. 


It is not the imperialists. and militarists but the 


FEDERAL CoUNCIL BULLETIN 


To espouse the League without reservations 
of any kind may not be the Church’s task, but 
surely it is its inescapable responsibility to in- 
sist that an issue so freighted with destiny for 


the human race shall not be decided on the basis 


of its effect on party success at the polls. Com- 
mitted by its Gospel to the ideal of the unity of 
mankind, the Church can do no less than teach 
the-people that our nation has a moral duty 
either to associate itself with the League, as the 
best attempt so far to give practical expression 
to ‘the Christian ideal, or else present to the 


world a superior and 1 more prasticante sub- 


extraordinary obstacles, the diverse languages, 


liberals who are throwing their support to the 


League, 
Nansen, General Smuts. The question for 


America is whether we will reenforce these 


forward-lookmg groups in the European coun- 
tries or whether, by remaining coldly aloof, we 
shall let the forces of the old order prevail. 


Certainly the work of the League thus far 


should have dispelled the bogey of a “super- 


state.” It has followed the method of confer- 


ence, of discussion, of meeting together in an 


atmosphere of frankness, and has trusted wholly 


—men like Lord Robert Cecil, Dr. 


stitute. 


Constantinople Today: The Pathfinder Survey 
of Constantinople. Under the direction of 
Clarence R. Johnson. New York. The Macmillan 


-. Company. $6.00. 


This survey makes no claim to be a complete, : 
well-rounded study of Constantinople, but it is a 
monumental work. When one calls to mind the 


races, religions, customs and ideals, with East and 
West mingling in the utmost confusion, he realizes © 
how great an accomplishment the book is. It dis- 

cusses the historical setting, civic administration, | 
community organization, industrial life, refugees, 
orphanages, recreation, widowhood, adult Galla: 

quency, and native schools. I 


The New Testament. Today. By Ernest F. ‘Scott, 
New York, Macmillan Co. 
‘A small book of great value. It is an interpreta-. 


| tion presented in popular, non-technical language 
. but. revealing at once the most thorough-going 


. one ito a clear view of the character of the greatest | 


scholarship and rare insight into the spiritual 
values of the New Testament literature. It helps 


book in the world and leads at the same time toa 
deepened appreciation of the permanence and su- 
premacy of its messages. We do not know where 
else we could look to find in such brief compass 
so valuable a summary of the place of the New 


Testament in modern religious thought. 


to the reasonableness of the decisions thus” 
. men besides those whom he has touched in personal 


reached to secure their adoption. What it has 


ready an achievement of no inconsiderable sig- 
nificance. If any one asks for a concrete ex- 
ample, let him go to Austria. Two years ago 


Men, Women, and God. By A. Herbert Gray, New 
York, George H. Doran Co. 

A leader in the British student movement, who 

has already by his writings helped thousands of. 


. contacts, writes plainly (and therefore with unusual 


been able to accomplish in this quiet way is al-- 


helpfulness) about the relations of men and women» 
Matters all too often spoken of with mysterious 
reserve here have [pure daylight shining upon them. 


Though addressing himself to mixed audiences the 


it was on the vitae of dissolution. Today, the © 


currency is stabilized, the public debt is being 


reduced, a nation is saved—an accomplishment 
that would have been wholly impossible without 
some international agency like the League. 


“* 


author speaks with complete frankness, so trans- | 
parent is his sincerity. Running through the whole 
treatise is the conviction that sex relations. are 
meant by God for the enrichment of life. : 

We rejoice that Dr. Gray and Miss Royden have 
produced such books as this and “Sex and Common 
Sense.” When are we to see the sex-problem dealt 


with in equal candor and ee in America? 
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The Junior By Weldon F, Latin 


land, New York, Doran. 


“Junior in Central Church, 
Detroit. 


“Webster's Historical Source Book. Heath, 


A good compendium, tor students, of “epoch 


| hos making or epoch marking documents. 
(Animal Garden, By Jean 


‘Fabre, Century, New York. 
‘Translated from the French, nità 


| Crowell, New York. 


the movies. 


and Milton V. Snyder, Dutton, New York. 


Gives information, by Press 
which was only partly given at the time of the 
harassing E Paris and. London and 


Bertha. 


. Valen 
Valontiny s*Manual, Inc., New York. 


oe condensed Tourist Guide, fully illustrated. 


the Berth. C, C, Crowell, New 
OT. 


‘Geology children and young people, concise 
and readable. 


Government and Politics of France, By Salt, World The Law of the Constitution. By Charles 


. Book Co. 


Valuable ‘and 
i changes brought about by the war. 


È. he Vocational Re-education of Maimed Soldiers. 
. By Leon De Pau. Princeton, N. J., Princeton er - 


versity Press. 


Interprets the experience of Belgium in the re-- 


education of men injured in the war, in the hope 
it will be of service in connection society's 
. duty to the maimed. 


Rolland. By Stefan Zweig, Thomas 


‘was against war, while still ‘his standing 


in the midst of the nation which was the seat of the 
war. The author of this biography regards his 
subject as having lived and thought in a realm far 
above his nation and his fellows, not only during 
the conflict, but perhaps even more so during the 


days of treaty-making and as being still an un- 


heeded but true prophet. 


Victorian Worthies. By G. H. Blore. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 


‘Interesting short | sketches constituting an en- 
cyelopedia of biography. 


+ Putnam Weale, Dodd, Mead. 


me interest- ‘Treats of the demise of the 
ing illustrations and a great deal o cadens 


; imparted in simple form. 
Stories of American Inventions, By Inez N. McFee, z 
Short 


«Short accounts, in interesting form, of the more . 


indicating politiai 


 $3.75. 


«A brief survey of diplomatic and 
lations between the United States and the Latin . 
American countries. Valuable historical material; 3 


intended as a text for classes. It has chapters on 
the new Pan Americanism, the Monroe Doctrine, 


the Panama Canal, Mexico and the United States, GG 


Cuba and its international relations, Porto Rico, 


_ American interests in Haiti and Santo Domingo. _ ee 


An Indiscreet Chronicle From the 


Alliance, which was one of the beneficial results 


Stearns Davis. Macmillan Co., New York. 
A plain, simple historical record, necessary to 


‘Does not attempt to interpret but sets forth in 


facts, the inhumanity of the Turk and the unlovely __ Cie 
‘quarrels of Christian nations impartially. | 


‘The Little Corner Never 
New York. 


New York. 


A modern “Baedeker,” covering a of 
| exceeding interest to Americans, | 


The Constitution of Lol United States. By James 0. 


Beck. Doren. 


K. Burdick. Putnam’s. 


and stimulating, but hardly profound. They are 


both helped and hindered by the frequent intrusion 
of his own vigorous personality and its prejudices — 


on particular issues. 


Professor Burdick gives an exhaustive exposi- 
tion, with an especially helpful division on the 


relation between Federal and State laws. The 


abundance of the “precedents’’ cited will please 
the lawyers, but do not count for so much with 


simple readers who prefer to form obvious judg- 
ments directly from statements of principle. 


Governor's Island, Ita 
By Edmund B. Smith. Valentine’s Manual Inc. a 
An interesting recital of events associated with 


‘History Under Theres Pleas. 


one of New York’s ancient historic spots, with com- 


plete records of the persons connected with ite. 


history. 


‘This Freedom. By A. 8. M. Hutehinson. Little. 


Brown & Co. 
A tribute to the Home and its influence; a 


‘lament that the new freedom has led boys and 


girls astray from it; a plea for return, not simply 
to the home, but to a conception of its sacredness. 
Overdrawn at some points, but deeply moving in 
its appeal for the lost art of reverence. ©——— 


H, Stew art. The Century New "York, 400 pp. 


of the Washington Conference and disc ri 


‘he Rast, By William 


Couqucred. “By 
(Lt. Col.) John Van Schaick, Jr, Macmillan Co... 


A graphic story of the work of the American : 


| Red Cross in’ Belgium, by one who bore an Rendena +. da 
s City of New York. By H. C. Brown, | and distinguished part in its service. ee 


Muirhead d's North Eastern France, | 


Mr. Beck's lectures in London are disse 
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Christian Church 


Methodist Episcopal Church 
 Methodist Episcopal Church, South 


of Chris 


Christian 


Methodist Church 


Christian Reformed Church in N A. African M. E. Zion Church 
.. Colored M. E. Church in Anierica - 
Methodist Protestant Church 


Presbyterian Church in “vu. s. A; 
+ Presbyterian Church in the U. 


Organized the purpose of manifesting the: ‘éssential onences 
America in%Jesus Christ as their divine Lord and Saviour, and 


Reformed Church in the U. 
Kee Seventh Da 
United Bre 


United Presbyterian Church 


of the Christian Church 


‘ of fellowship, service ond co-operation among them.” 
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